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Ip1otcy is unquestionably one of the 
most fearful of the host of maladies, which 
| pass like gloomy shadows over tie brightest 
|spots of human civilization. Its intensity 
his also been much increased by the im- 
pression which so long prevailed, that it was 
almost incapable of any palliative, and cer- 
‘tainly of anything in the shape of a remedy. 
Modern science and an enlarged philanthro- 
pros however, gradually removing this un- 

appy idea, and are showing that there isno © 
class of untortunates of our species to whom 
enlightened treatment may be applied with 
a more cheering hope of suceess. In this 
country, on the continent of Europe, and 
in America, reports of the results of the 
effuris we are about to describe are all 
equally replete with assurances that 
the increasing physiological and psycho- 
logical knowledge, which is due to the 
resvarches of the strong-minded, is gradual- 
ly becoming a great and unexpected boon 
to the feeble. These feeble ones are 
also shown to be far more numerous, both 
in the Old and New Worlds, than was gen- 
erally imagingd, and may in truth be num- 
bered by many thousands, making an appall- 
ing array inthe ranks of miserables. Mr. 
Byrne, in his Treati-e on Lunacy and Law, 
which is in our list of books, speaking of 
idiots, says: ‘That there are thousands of 
such is tully borne out by the Report of the 
Pour Law Board (1862-63), where it ap- 
pears that on the 1si of January, 1862, there 
were in 649 unions and parishes 34,271 in- 
sane paupers, of whom 18,311 were idiots’ 
(p. 12). Now, though the idiot requires a 
special treatment, aud one totally distinct 
from the lunatic, being in tact absolutely in- 
jured by his contact with the insane, yet she 
only place provided for him is the coumy 
asyluin, which of course subjects him to a 
treatment the opposite of bemg su table, 
From page 20 of the same report, it appears 
that a new statute has been enacted, called 
‘ An Act to provide for tne Education and 
Muntenance of Pauper Children in certain 
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This Act enables the guardians of a union 
to contract with the managers of any insti- 
stution supported wholly or in part by vol- 
untary contributions, for the education of 
idiotic persons, and to pay for their mainte- 
nance and education a sum not exceeding 
the cost of their relief in the workhouse. At 
present, however, such institutions are by 
no means in sufficient number to meet the 
want of them; but happily many intelligent 
and influential minds are now becoming ac- 
quainted with the subject, and alive to the 
serious duties it entails. 

Nearly up to the present time the misera- 
ble idiot has been regarded as one of a Pa- 
riah caste, rather to be ignored as much as 
possible than sought out and succoured. Till 
the beginning of this century, idiots were 
regarded either with superstitious awe or 
abhorrence, and it is even said that Luther 
would fain have had one put to death as a 
monster fillled with Satanic possession. In 
1803 Abercromby, after Foderé* and Wen- 
zel,t who wrote upon Cretins, turned his 
thoughts to the improvement of their condi- 
tion; and in 1819 Dr. Poole communicated 
an important treatise on the subject to the 
Encyclopedia Edinensis. Light, however, 
broke in slowly and feebly. We are told 
by Mr. Scott, that in the year 1839, Dr. 
Vosin, a French physician, gave in London 
some Orthophrenic lectures, which were ap- 
parently for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to an institution he was connected with 
in France, called the Etablissement Orthophre- 
nic, which was specially directed to sufferers 
from mental weakness. No interest, how- 
ever, was awakened by these lectures. Mr. 
Scott goes on to inform us, By a quotation 
from a German paper, that ‘ the instruction 
of idiots has succeeded. The problem theo- 
rectically and practically has been solved 
by M. Sargent in conjunction with Mr. 
Sachs, first teacher of the establishment (the 


‘Deaf and Dumb Institution, Berlin), and 


this solution has been successfully proved 
and acknowledged by our eminent physi- 
cians Dr. Barry and Dr. Joseph Miiller. So 
fully assured are the Prussian Government 
of the complete efficacy of the system, that 
a portion of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
at Berlin is to be permanently set aside as 
a hospital for idiots, where the most effective 
methods of education can be tested and car- 
ried out.’ In September, 1844, M. Sargent 
had twelve aul and employed a master 
to assist in their instruction, and two fe- 
males to take care of them, the whole being 
most anxiously attended to according to his 


* Traité du Goitre et du Cretinisme: 1800, 
+ Ueber der Kretinismus: 1802. 





own plans. All were imbeciles and some 
idiots of a very low grade ; but in time they 
became improved. Twoof them were deaf 
mutes, and others were unable to walk or 
help themselves in any way; but those who 
could hear had more or less learned to 
speak, and some to sew, to draw and to 
write, while several played about a 
like other youths, appearing ameliorate 
both in body and mind. A ‘deaf boy who 
was one of the worst cases washed and dress- 
ed himself daily without assistance, walk- 
ed, and even ran about the house and yard, 
and was learning to draw,’ though his ac- 
tions were not all exempt from the appear- 
ance of his malady. Such is the account of 
the fruits of M. Sargent’s treatment. 

The large work of M. Edouard Séguin 
was published at Paris in the spring of 1846. 
It had been preceded by several pamplets 
by the same author, and an extended notice 
of them appeared in the pages of Mr. Scott, 
who dedicated his book, from which we have 
already quoted, to Lord Ashley, now the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the friend and promo- 
ter of so many philanthropic projects. M. 
Séguin’s first eflorts were directed to ten 
idiots in the Hospital of Incurables at Paris. 
Their success received the approbation of the 
Council General of Hospitals, and the Aca- 
demy of Sciences commended his writings 
on the results which subsequently followed 
his method at the Bicétre on the idiots there. 
Under the title of ‘ Traitement Moral, Hy- 
giene, et Education des Idiots, he has com- 
prised the following topics:—The reflec- 
tions which idiotcy had suggested to him — 
the most medial observations on idiotcy 
and imbecility furnished by his practice — 
the methods of treatment which have been 
proved to be most efficacious— and the 
confirmed opinions which have arisen from 
ten years’ active experience. 

Previously to the time of the publication 
of the volume last noticed, but not before 
its author had commenced his work amongst 
idiots, the late Dr. Guggenbiihl had been 
engaged in endeavours to ameliorate the 
dreadful condition of cretins. He had 
observed that young children affected with 
cretinism were chiefly found in the val- 
leys, and he conceived that their remo- 
val to more elevated places, together with 
proper treatment, might work a great 
change in them. Cretinism neglected 
degenerates into the lowest idiotcy, and 
exhibits the human form it its most repul- 
sive state. Cretins were divided by Dr. 
Guggenbihl into four classes:—the atro- 
phied, with emaciated bodies and paralysed 
extremities — rickety, with soft bones and 
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bent limbs — hydrocephalic, with chronic 
water in the head, and cretins diseased from 
birth, the worst and most intractable. It is 
said, however, that where there is a goitre 
from birth, the brain is not so much deteri- 
orated as in other cases. The cretins under 
the care of Dr Guggenbiihl were removed 
from the low places to a retreat on the 
Abendberg, a hill 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and situated in one of the most 
splendid scenes of Switzerland, surround- 
cd by snowy peaks of the Monch, the Eiger, 
and the Jungfrau, and looking down on 
the fine Vale of Interlachen and the ovely 
Lake of Brienz. From this unique in- 
stitution, true cretins are said to have 
returned to their families more or less re- 
stored to health in body and mind. That 
the plan of the Abendberg is the right meth- 
od for cretins is beyond doubt, and there is a 
remarkable instance recorded of the complete 
cure of cretinism in the person of a Dr. 
Odet, once resident at Montpellier, who was 
in childhood a cretin, but recovered, passed 
through a professional education. and be- 
came the author of a book on Cretinism. A 
pupil of Dr. Guggenbiihl was sufficiently 
cured to become a schoolmaster, and was 
capable of instructing his scholars, more or 
less, in four languages. 

While these and other institutions were 
being formed in Europe, the philanthropists 
of the western hemisphere became alive 
also to their importance and value. It 
seems as if some providential impulse were 
given at this moment simultaneously to the 
friends of humanity, to arouse themselves to 
the aid of the most repulsive and pitiable of 
its sufferers. In 1846 the authorities of 
Massachusetts appointed the well-known 
Dr. S. G. Howe, so celebrated for his treat- 
ment of the blind and deaf mute Laura 
Bridgman, to inquire into the condition of 
idiots in the commonwealth, and to discover 
if anything could be done in their behalf. 
The reports of Dr. Howe exhibit the great- 
est zeal, energy, and talent, and he brought 
all the force of his: powerful and original 
intellect to bear upon this object, with the 
happiest consequences. Without being pre- 
pared to adinit the correctness of all his 
conclusions in his published theories of the 
causes of idiotcy, which are, in our view, of 
far too speculative a, nature, without ad- 
ducing sufficient facts for his generaliza- 
tions, we cannot but regard his labours and 
their fruits with real satisfaction. He as- 
sures us that his hopes and expectations 
have been fulfilled amongst the children 
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have gained useful knowledge: most of 
them have become ,cleanly, decent, docile, 
and industrious ; and all of them are hap- 
pier and better in consequence of the efforts 
made in their behalf.” Some of these were 
in a state of drivelling impotency, unable to 
do more than swallow their food: they had 
no speech, no apparent understanding, and 
their habits were disgusting. They became 
gentle, docile, and obedient, governable by 
the simplest means, able to work, speak, and 
read, comparatively happy and intelligent, 
as well as useful, and stood before their 
friends as rescued ones, through the treat- 
ment they received. 

Pennsylvania followed this example by 
founding a kindred institution, which com- 
prised at once a hospital for the unhealthy, 
a gymnasium for physical culture, a school 
for such as could be led on to learn, and 
provision of workshops and land for the 
exercise of mechanical, horticultural, and 
agricultural industry, with a view to the 
self-support of the inmates. At the request 
of the managers of this asylum, the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey granted &n appropria- 
tion for the maintenance, within its walls, of 
fifteen feeble-minded children. The build- 
ing was most carefully constructed, and 
placed on an eligible site, with an unfailin 
supply of the best spring water, and she 
tered from the cold winds by a grove of ten 
acres, the shade of which was regarded as a 
great boon in summer. The promoters of 
this asylum state their conviction that it is 
necessary for the advantage of the youn 
imbeciles in their training, that they should 
be collected together in numbers. 


“ Childhood,” they assert, “in all conditions 
needs society ; and those who are of natural 
mental powers cannot adapt themselves to 
those of feeble mind. Under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, an imbecile child at home 
has a tendency to solitude or exclusiveness; 
it-cannot play with other children, and they 
cannot join in its amusements. It is a lonely 
being. However loving and tender its associa- 
tions may be, it lacks suitable companionship. 
It needs to be with those who are like itself 
Its instincts lead it to fellowship with its own 
grade and stamp of mind, and this association 
O eeng friction, and friction produces grewth. 

here is an unconscious self-culture resulting 
from the mere force of association. In this lies 
one secret of success in institutions for the 
feeble-minded.” 


New York was not behind in like projects. 
for the Idiot. The first step was taken by. 


trained and instructed. ‘“ Several,” he says,| the Hon. Frederick Backus, a member ot 


“who were in a state of hopeless idiotcy 


the Senate, in the winter of 1845. and 1846.. 
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He introduced a bill for the establishment 
of an asylum for idiots, which passed the 
Senate by a vote of eleven to ten. Though 
at first agreed to by the Assembly, it was 
ultimately rejected by a vote of fitty-eight 
to forty-seven. Dr. Backus, however, was 
not daunted by this defeat, but labored with 
the greatest zeal, communicated with M. 
Sargent, of Berlin, and embodied transla- 
tions of his reports in the document he 
again presented to the legislature, and at 
length effected his object by the aid of the 
governor, but not without another previous 
defeat. When agreed upon, the nature of 
the institution was accurately defined, espe- 
cially that it was not to be merely custodial, 
but “an establishment for the management 
and education of young idiots; an exten- 
sion of the blessings of education of an 
appropriate character to a class of persons 
of a teachable age — not deaf mutes or blind 
— whose faculties are not susceptible of 
development under the customary conditions 
and facilities of a common education.” 
While these institutions were being estab- 
lished on the continent of Europe and in 
America, this country also, whose benevo- 
lence knows no limits but the boundaries of 
human want, became alive to the necessity 
of special provision for the idiot. The first 
practical endeavour for this object was that 
made by Miss White, at Bath, in 1846, 
when four pupils were placed under the 
eare of a matron, and with such success that 
the institution has been removed to an airy, 
elevated situation, and contains about two 
dozen pupils, the number of which it is still 
desired to augment. In January, 1847, 
there appeared in “ Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal” a paper was an account of the 
education of idiots by M. Séguin at Bicétre, 
to which previous reference has been made. 
In the following month it was succeeded by 
another, and both are due to the pen of 
Mr. Gaskell, Medical Superintendent of the 
Lancashire Lunatic Asylum, and now a 
Commissioner of Lunacy. A lady residing 
in London, of the name of Plumbe, had her 
interest greatly excited by reading these 
articles, and she called on Dr. Andrew 
Reed, the philanthropic founder of so many 
great charities, to represent her views. 
The idea had, however, been before in his 
mind; so he simply told his kind-hearted 
visitor to go out some morning and see how 
many destitute idiots she could find in the 
neighbourhood, and she came to him again 
with a list of twenty-eight: but before he 
began to develop his plans, he determined 
to visit the receptacles for the imbecile on 
the Continent. On his return he secured 





the invaluable assistance of Dr. Conolly and 
others, which resulted in a meeting to 
institute an asylum, over which Sir George 
Carroll, then Lord Mayor, presided, the 
result of which was the hire of Park House, 
Highgate, with several acres of land sur- 
rounding it. Here in six months the change 
was so great that Dr. Conolly declared he 
could scarcely believe the pupils to be the 
same who had been originally received, and 
whose first gathering together was so shock- 
ing a scene that it begat in some present 
disgust, and in others despair. We extract 
the following account of it, taken from the 
Report of 1850 :— 


‘The first gathering of the idiotic family 
was a spectacle unique in itself, sufficiently dis- 
couraging to the most resolved, and not to be 
forgotten in after-time by any. It was a period 
of distraction, disorder, and noise of the most 
unnatural character. Some had defective sight ; 
most had defective or no utterance ; most were 
lame in limb or muscle; and all were of weak 
and perverted mind. Some had been spoiled, 
some neglected, and some ill-used. Some were 
clamorous and rebellious; some were sullen 
and perverse; and some unconscious and inert. 
Some were screaming at the top of the voice ; 
some making constant and involuntary noises 
from nervous irritation ; and some, terrified at 
scorn and ill-treatment, hid themselves in a 
corner from the face of man, as the face of an 
enemy. Windows were smashed, wainscot- 
ing broken, boundaries defied ; and the spirit 
of mischief and disobedience prevailed. It 
seemed as though nothing less than the ac- 
commodation of a prison would meet the wants 
of such a family. Some who witnessed the 
scene retired from it in disgust, and others in dis- 
pair. How very different the impression is at 
present many can testify. Here is now order, 
obedience to authority, classification, improve- 
ment, and cheerful occupation. Every hour 
has its duties; and these duties are steadily 
fulfilled. Windows are now safe, boundaries 
are observed without rules, and doors are safe 
without locks. The desire now is, not to get 
away, but to stay. They are essentially not 
only an improving but a happy family. And 
all this is secured without the aid of correction 
or coercion. The principle which rules in the 
house is Love — Charity — Divine Charity.’ 


The success of the Highgate Asylum 
having awakened the benevolent interest 
of the Queen and received Her Majesty’s 
patronage, the establishment was soon visit- 
ed by her beloved and lamented consort. 
The building speedily became too small for 
the numerous applicants, and it was neces- 
sary to have a branch till one large national 
asylum could be erected. For this purpose 
Essex Hall, Colchester, a commodious and 




















serves, it would be hardly possible to find 
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handsome building, the property of Sir 
Morton Peto, was Putainad upon advanta-' 
geous terms, and a portion of the pupils 
were received there. The Prince Consort 
who paid it a visit expressed his admiration 
of the aspect of the place. At length, in 
1853, his Royal Highness laid.the founda- 
tion stone of the National Asylum at Earls- 
wood, near Redhill, and such was the inter- 
est taken in the work, that about 10,0001. 
were placed before him as offerings on the 
stone. In 1855, the Asylum was opened by 
the Prince in person; and the inmates of 
Essex Hall having been removed thither, 
the place which hhad been previously a 
branch became a separate institution for the 
eastern counties, and is still in effective ope- 
ration. 

Space will not allow of further history of 
the progress of establishments of the same 
kind, except to say that Scotland has not 
been wanting in the benevolent duty. The 
work commenced at Aldovan, near Dundee, 
being prometed by Sir John Ogilvy, and 
Dr. Brodie began the same operations in 
Gayfield — Edinburgh, and now su- 

erintends the New Scotch Asylum at Lar- 

rt, near Falkirk, which is intended for the 
reception of 200 pupils, and was zealously 
aided both in the capital and at Glasgow. 
In this effectual manner has the leaven 
spread over the greater part of the civilized 
world, and will ultimately become a relief 
=. class of’ unfortunates greatly in need of 

elp. 

Ih all the various countries in which the 
uniformly successful experiment has been 
tried of ameliorating the state of the idiot, 
there has been a remarkable uniformity of 
principle and practice, as if a bright wave 
of physiological and psychological light had 
simultaneously cast its radiance on them all. 
The first effect of it was to enable those 
who directed their attention to the subject 
to determine the real characteristics of the 
true idiot, and to separate him distinctly 
from the insane. It has been too common 
to connect them with each other, though 
the acute mind of Locke perceived the dif- 
ference, calling idiots ‘ naturals,’ and ad- 
vising an ‘exact observation of their sev- 
eral ways of faltering,’ which has been in- 
deed the true key to their release from the 
organic impediments that have prevented 
the development of the faculties of the 
mind. M. S3guin defines a typical idiot as 
one who knows nothing, can do nothing, 
and cannot even desire to do anything, 
which condition must certainly be regarded 
as the maximum; and as Dr. Howe ob- 
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such a being in human shape, little above 
a sensitive plant, fashioned externally as 
man, but shorn of ail other human attri. 
butes, Yet one such recurs to our recoilec- 
tion, who was, in addition to his never mani- 
festing any desire, blind if not deaf. 

Dr. Howe divides idiots into three classes, 
and observes : — 


‘Idiots of the lowest class are mere organ- 
isms, masses of flesh and bone in human shape, 
in which the brain and nervous system have no 
command over the system of voluntary mus- 
cles; and which consequently are without pow- 
er of locomotion, without speech, without an 
manifestation of intellectual or affective facul- 
ties. Fools are a higher class of idiots in , 
whom the brain and nervous system are so far 
developed as to give partial command of the’ 
voluntary muscles ; who have consequently con-- 
siderable power of locomotion and animal ac-’ 
tion ; partial development of the affective and / 
intellectual faculties, but only the faintest glim- 
mer of reason, and very imperfect speech. / 
Simpletons are the highest class of idiots in” 
whom the harmony between the nervous and’ 
muscular system is nearly pertect; who con-/ 
sequently have normal powers of locomotion 
and animal action; considerable activity of 
the perceptive and affective faculties ; and -rea-) 
son enough for their simple individual guid} 
ance, but not enough for their social relations.’ 


Generally speaking, these descriptions 
will be found to meet the various degrees 
of idiotcy. Still there is nothing more 
difficult to define, nothing of which it is 
less possible to find a standard. The word 
idiog points to a human being isolated from 
his fellows, and no better term in the. midst 
of the many used to designate his condition. 
has been found than that of idwruc. The 
words folly, imbecility, fatuity, stupidity, 
and others employed by various writers, 
are but different cere of the same 
thing. “ Amentia, imbecillitas, oblitération 
des facultés,’ says M. Séguin, ‘sont autant 
de synonymes, plus ou moins laconiques, 
plus ou moins verbeux, surajoutés & Véner- 
gique idwe des Grecs, qui rest encore 
aujourd’hui intact, sans équivalent comme 
sans définition.” Nor can any dimen- 
sions of the head, except in the extrem- 
est diminutiveness, nor other measure- 
ments often relied upon, be regarded as 
true criteria of idiotcy; though it is re- 
markably curious that in an immense num- 
ber of cases examined by Dr, Down of 
Earlswood, as we shall see hereafter, the 
formation of the mouth was abnormal, and 
the face had unequal sides. The mental 
manifestations are not always regulated by 
the volume of the brain, but by its quality 
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and condition, and those of the whole 


nervous system. The body is but the in-/@v 


strument, the mind the unseen musician, 
and the strings must be in tune, or no har- 
mony can be produced by the most skilful 
hand. Thus the corporeal state of the 
idiot being disordered, discord results from 
the agency of the mind upon it. All that 
can be said of what the idiot really is ter- 
minates in this — that an idiot is one want- 
ing in power, greater or less, to develop 
and manifest the normal human faculties 
by reason of organic defects. The general 
peculiarities of body are all abormal, in- 
cluding health, temperament, members, as 
hands, wrists, legs, and feet. The nerves 
of motion and sensation are without due 
action. Hence arise irritability or apathy, 
spasms, epilepsy, and chorea. Hence also 
the prehension, touch, smell, hearing, feed- 
ing, mastication, deglutition, digestion, 
secretions, circulation, and speech are 
faulty, the last in many cases absent. Yet 
the inability to speak, though often appar- 
ent, is not always real. A boy who was 
never heard to utter an articulate sound, 
and had reached about fourteen years of 
age, was suddenly heard to chant a psalm 
in the night with correctness. Of course 
his teacher made use of this sudden ex- 
hibition, and he now speaks constantly. 
Another pupil, who had always been mute, 
was nevertheless brought to write legibly 
on a slate, and some one having rubbed 
out his writing in his absence, he became 
much excited, and angril asked, ‘ Who 
rubbed out my slate ? hese were the 
first words he had ever been heard to utter, 
but afterwards he became induced to speak. 
As the bodily condition is abormal, so is 
the manifestation of mind in idiots. At- 
tention, perception, will, comparison, judg- 
ment, combination, invention, foresight, and 
reflection are all imperfect in various de- 
grees. Yet nothing further can be safely 
stated as a generalization, than that as a 
rule the perceptive powers are defective, 
the fancy frivolous, and the whole bearing 
more or less eccentric. Some are vocifer- 
ous, grinning, and facetious ; others mutter, 
mope, and sulk, and are very vicious. 
Again, many are mild, affectionate, and 
tractable, while others are violent, de- 
raved, filthy, and repulsive. What the 
acetious will say no one can guess under 
any circumstances. One that was reproved 
by the clergyman for laughing in church, 
said, ‘You should have looked at your 
book, and you would not have seen me.’ 
Another, corrected for stealing, and asked 
to promise not to repeat the fault, replied, 





‘I will not do so again, if you will give me 
erything I want.’ The ideas of these 
9 creatures have no definite regulation. 

ence, joy, drollery, anger, sorrow, and 
loquacious nonsense alternate without rea- 
son. The classification of idiots is no easy 
task, and it is well said by Dr. Howe, that 


‘The highest of the lower class of idiots can 
hardly be distinguished from the fool; the least 
stupid of fools can hardly be distinguished- 
from the simpleton; and the highest among 
simpletons stand very near the level of hun- 
dreds who pass in society for feeble-minded 

ersons, but still for responsible free agents. 

hese latter, indeed, are looked down upon by 
the crowd, but then the crowd is looked down 
upon by tall men, and these in their turn are 
looked down upon by the few intellectual 
giants of each generation who stand higher 
by the whole head and shoulders than the rest. 
This view of the gradation of infellect should 
teach us not only humility but humanity; and 
increase our interest in those who are only 
more unfortunate than we are, in that their 
capacity for seeing and understanding the wis- 
dom, power, and love of our common Father, 
is more limited than ours, in this stage of our 
being.’ 


It may be added to what has been al- 
ready said in the foregoing sketch of idiots, 
that some idiots actually possess special 
powers, only abnormal in being above the 
common standard as relates to music, the 
art of drawing or modelling, and in powers 
of memory and arithmetic, and instead of 
dulness, imperfection, and deprivation, 
have, in some direction or other, a strange 
exaltation. 

Enough, we conceive, has been said to 
show how unpromising was the hope that 
any efforts could be effectual in essentially 
bettering the condition of idiots to any 
social, moral, or useful extent. All en- 
deavours, too, had long been retarded by 
want of physiological knowledge, by pa- 
rental sol: common prejudices, by the hope- 
less exterior of the majority of cases, and 
even by an idea that amelioration, if pos- 
sible, would be of no advantage by reason 
of the non-responsible being thus made re- 
sponsible. 

The way is, however, now clear of such 
obstacles to progress, and there is ample, 
indeed universal proof, that the idiot can 
be greatly improved and often beneficially 
educated. rom what has been before 
stated, it may be readily supposed that the 
basis of all attempts to effect this object 
would be to commence first with endeavour- 
ing to ameliorate the condition of the body. 


The true principle is, that there is mindin | 
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all these wretched members of the human 
family, and that its manifestations are only 
hindered by a defective organism. The 
first care, then, must be to put the instru- 
ment as far as may be in tune. Upon this 
has depended the success of all the recent 
experiments, and like consequences have 
been found in all places, because every- 
where it has been regarded as certain that 
the vigour and force of manifestations of 
mind depend, though in what way may be 
@ matter needing fuller inquiry, on the 
state of health in certain parts of the bodily 
organization. To attain this requisite con- 
dition, the only mode is to endeavour to 
put the whole system into a healthful pow- 
er of action, as far as can be done by suita- 
ble appliances to raise the depressed physi- 
cal powers. Hence gymnastic exercises 
are adopted, varied according to the dif- 
ferent stages of advancement, to bring the 
muscles into due action in the upper ex- 
tremities, in the trunk, and in the lower 
limbs ; and upon these a great amount of 
ingenuity has been expended. In every 
asylum there should be both an open and 
a covered gymnasium, with soft ground and 
ample space, and attendants extremely 
careful that no falls occur. The things to 
be aimed at are development of instinctive 
muscular action in the inert, to promote 
the health of the bodily organs, and a 
better oxygenation of the blood in the 
lungs. Torpor must be awakened, and 
over-excitement allayed; and it must be 
borne in mind that nearly every sense is 
wrong, so that one cannot be made com- 
arg to another, as in the cases of 

lind pupils and deaf mutes. The vacant 
eye must gradually be trained to see, the 
ear to hear, while the voice must be in- 
structed how to utter aright. Thought 
must be elicited and power to learn. Obe- 
dience must. be gained by kindness and 
firmness without severity, and right habits 
encouraged for daily lite. All sorts of in- 
ducements must be held out to secure some 
proper employment, and as the mind im- 
proves it must be a great object to raise it 
to God, to religion, to duty, conscience, 
hope, and moral sense. The choice of 
masters and teachers is by no means easy. 
They must be born teachers, devoted to 
their work, men in whom no weakness is 
visible, endued with extreme patience, and 
able to command with calmness, force. and 
decision. Great medical tact and skill are 
also needed, and that gentle treatment of 
invalids which caused a youth at Earls- 
wood to say, ‘I love the doctor better than 
my mother.’ It is only such a person who 
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will observe with practical advantage the 
needful psychological indications, such as 
are briefly enumerated by Mr. Sidney in 
his lecture to the Society of Arts. He 
says: — 


‘Idiots are perceived to have certain wants, 
tastes, appetites, inclinations, desires, repugnan- 
ces, fears, and preferences, shown in some wa 
or other peculiar to each individnal, and indi- 
cating that, though fettered, obscured, and disor- 
dered by a defective bodily organism, there still 
exist certain limited sensations, sentiments and 
perceptions, which, if rectified, will tend also to 
rectify their manifestations and emancipate them 
from their circumscribed condition. If an idiot 
can distinguish his food, he has some perception ; 
if he shows a longing for things which please 
him, he has some internal and external sensa- 
tions; if he can choose between two objects of- 
fered him, he has some comparison and judg- 
ment; if he yields to gentle persuasion and se- 
verity of manner, he has some understanding ; 
if he has any tastes, however limited, there is 
something occupying his mind. In all these 
the trainer sees capacities for improvement. 
His principle is, that these unfortunates not on- 
ly are endowed with the animal instincts and 

ropensities, but with the feeble germs of those 
Cae qualities which are superadded to our 

hysical nature, and which never could occur 
in the best-trained lower animal, even if its per- 
ceptive faculties were more acute than theirs.’ 


It is from such observations that the true 
method of treating idiots has been derived. 
Every idiot case is a problem, and such pro- 
blems have only been well solved in recent in- 
stitutions, because there all efforts are concen- 
trated on this one object, and all imaginable 
appliances are provided. As may be con- 
cheded from what has been said before, the 
great point is a good dynamic condition of 
the body, only to be gained by wholesome 
air, proper medical attention, exercise, and 
diet. Ifthe digestion and the secretions are 
wrong, the nervous system soon becomes dis- 
ordered, and there is no due response from 
one organ to the stimulant applied to the oth- 
er, because the nerves, which are the wires 
of the vital telegraph, have lost the power 
of conducting. We often see an idiot with 
a feeble body, a moral sense obscured or per- 
verted, and an understanding clouded by 
dark and doleful shadows, yet with a nature 
that will not be quiet, without balance of any 
of the functions bodily or mental, and seem- 
ing as if it were impossible for him to mani- 
fest. obedience to any influence or law. An 
appetite depraved beyond control makes him 
ready to prey on the filthiest and most dis- 
gusting garbage, and to seize with a brutal 
propensity anything that comes near him. 
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Every desire is unreasonable, and what he 
deinands, if he can speak, and what he bab- 
bles and cries for if he cannot, is always un- 
reasonxble and mostly hurtful. But when 
the skilled physician has furnished the re- 
quired medicament for due s'imulus of his 
digestive organs, directs his nutriment aright, 
controls the ravenous craving for food, 
and after a time effects a change in the 
brain and nervous forces, an exercise of 
self-control becomes possible, and in con- 
sequence a reconstruction, as it were, of the 
whole physical and moral being. Certainly 
the most hopeless generally are idiots afflict- 
ed with epilepsy, which are a numerous 
class, and beyond the reach of any certain 
cure, yet their malady may be much subdu- 
ed as regards the frequency of attacks and 
their violence, by invigorating inducements 
to cheerfulness, by employments to which 
the sufferers have shown an inclination, and 
by such modes of living as experience sug- 
gests. 

From the description giver of the com- 
mencement of the Asylum at Highgate, it 
may be readily conceived how much expe- 
rience was needed before idiots received as 
inmates could be rendered at all tractable. 
Yet such is the result of perpetual practice 
that it is now speedily accomplished. At 
Earlswood the reception is so kind, and the 
aspect of thé place so attractive, that Dr. 
Down, the resident physician, finds little 
trouble with'the pupils when first left there 
by their friends. Inquiry is carefully made 
of those who bring them, into their history, 
traits of character, predilections, repugnan- 
ces, and habits. The objective facts relative 
to their bodily condition, and the state of the 
organs of sense, are, of course, well observed 
and registered, to which is added due vigi- 
lance. ‘The first concern is to eradicate bad 
habits, and, as soon as may be, to engage the 
pupils in some occupation bringing them 
praise and encouragement, instead of the 
contemptuous rebuffs too many of them have 
been subject to. These employments are of 
the tuple kind; as the unravelling cocoa- 
fibre for mats, splitting rods for baskets, and 
preparing horsehair for mattresses. Besides 
these gentle inducements to do something, 
the improvement of the bodily condition 
before alluded to as most essential, and the 
eradication of all evil habits, are matters of 
daily and hourly care. Atter this comes 
classification for sleeping, meals, school, drill, 
and such employment in what may be called 
a trade or business as the pupils may show 
to be of their own preference. For cases 
that are less hopeful, all that can be done is 
careful supervision and the tender treat- 





ment which makesthem in a degree comfort- 
able. All this is insured by the care of the 
physician and the assiduous attention of the 
matron and the well-chosen staff. 

A few years since schools for idiots would 
have been clars2d amongst the wildest of 
projects, but they have not only been suc- 
cessful as regards their primary design, but 
have afforded reflex lessons useful in all 
cases of tuition of the young, especially as to 
the importance of mixing healthiul exercise 
with application to books, and making the 
act of learning a pleasure instead of a drudg- 
ery, with a tendency to over-strain the youth- 
ful powers. Idiot schools have those alter- 
nations of pleasant exercise with tuition 
which prevent it from wearying, and make 
the return to it a pleasure. The possibility 
of teaching an idiot to read, write, and cast 
accounts depends much on taking advantage 
of personal pecu iurities, and a preseverance 
which knows of no limit to its repetitions of 
the same thing till the conquest is achieved. 
In some instances letters have been learnt 
by rendering them vividly luminous, and the 
strong impression on the brain has suceeed- 
ed. How much the lamentable state of im- 
becility depends on the brain may be infer- 
red from two cases of brain fever, in one of 
which restoration to ordinary powers took 
place, and in the other the same happened 
during the height of the disease, but ceased 
on recovery. It was excitement which caus- 
ed the mutes before referred to, to speak. 
Also any observation may be adroitly turn- 
ed to account. A boy had shown a great 
love of playing at nine-pins, and when the 
bowl knocked one down was in an ecstasy 
of delight. The master at once had the let- 
ters of the alphabet carved on the pins, and 
whenever one fell, the pupils was made to 
name the letter upon it ; and by these means 
in time he learnt to read well, after first ac- 
quiring his letters in this original manner. 
It would take too much space, and be wea- 
risome to enumerate the school methods in 
the various institutions, or indeed in any one. 
All that can be said is, that they are furn- 
ished with the most ingenious appliances, 
and something new is being perpetually add- 
ed. Many will be found described in the 
works which form the list at the head of this 
article. We can only shortly allude toa 
few of the most remarkable as adopted in 
our English institutions. For instance, to 
improve the speech, there is at Earlswood a 
cabinet full of objects the names of which 
give all the soundsof our language. Thus, 
if the sound to be made is that of' the letter 
t, the teacher holds up a top, and the pupils 
are required to pronounce the word togeth- 
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er and with distinctness. He next shows 
them a letter, and then a pot, with the require- 
ment that they shall be enunciated with the 
same plainness. Suppose, again, the sound 
coming after that of ¢ has been duly master- 
ed, is that of d, a dog, a ladder, and some- 
thing co!oured red will be resorted to. The 
eye of an idiot must also be trained. This, 
Mr. Sidney remarks, ‘is a matter of great 
difficulty. He may see the figure of his 
teacher in the mass, but it is most probable 
that he does not perceive any part of his 
person or its appendages in detail, unless 
some glittering object, as an eye-glass, a 
chain, or a ston ies. the eye. But he must 
be taught to notice with perception and dis- 
tinction particular and minute objects. This 
is done by laying before him, on a table, a 
number of geometrical figures cut out of 
wood ; and as the teacher takes up one, the 
learner is directed to take a similar one. 
Another lesson is the holding up the fingers 
one by one, and the pupil must hold up the 
same finger of the same hand.’ Varied and 
clever use of the black board is productive 
of great effects. The master may draw on 
it some animal, and see if the pupil can tell 
what it is, and distinguish one part from 
another. Boys who have commenced learn- 
ing in this way have become great profi- 
cients in drawing, and one youth especially, 
whose drawings have attracted the attention 
of the most celebrated of modern artists of 
animal forms, Sir Edwin Landseer. Yet it 
was six months before he could be taught to 
distinguish with certainty a dog’s head from 
his tail, a fact which Mr. Sidney says he 
mentioned to the late Prince Consort, when 
he inquired if the youth whose drawings he 
was admiring could have ever been an idiot. 
Some subjects are taught to a large number 
collectively. The multiplication tables are 
sung accompanied by various movements of 
the arms and legs. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing, and in the lower cases letters 
and figures, counting, imitation, speaking, 
weighing, telling the time, colours, and other 
simple things are taught to less numbers to- 
gether. Some lessons are made as amusing 
as possible, and at the same time practicall 

valuable. One of those at Earlswood al- 
ways gratifies visitors from its novelty, and 
is very useful for giving the inmates an idea 
of the value of articles, and how to buy 
and sell. It is called the Shop Lesson, and 
proceeds thus:—In one part of the school- 
room there are the usual fittings of a general 
shop, consisting of drawers marked plainly 
on the outside with the names of their con- 
tents. Above these there is a row of can- 
isters. The pupils are seated in the gallery 
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with a table or counter placed in front, on 
which are laid scales, weights, money, and 
measures. A boy is selected as shopkeeper, 
and placed behind the counter. He begins 
with asking for custom, which he often does 
with much humour, and many hands are 
speedily held up, when one boy is selected 
to come down and make some purchase. 
When an article is asked for, the shopman 
examines the labels on the drawers till he 
finds it. Then comes the weighing, which 
is sometimes a puzzle as to the value of the 
pounds and ounces. Pefore any weight 
taken up by the shopman is put into the 
scale, the class is well questioned upon it. 
Next comes the placing in the scale the cor- 
rect quantity of the sugar, rice, or whatever 
else is asked for, and it is often amusing 
to observe the shopman beginning with lit- 
tle spoonfuls when the quantity may be 
large; and sometimes, when the balance is 
nearly complete, it is a thorough poser 
whether to complete it by adding to or tak- 
ing from the mass. The paying and the 
calculation are quite a scene, the whole class 
checking the sums at every step. Frequent- 
ly the combinations of pence and halfpence 
cause a long stop in the proceedings. Here, 
hdéwever, the purchaser not unfrequently 
shows great cunning, and puts down a shill- 
ing, a florin, or half-crown, and throws the 
determination of the proper change on the 
shopman. To witness this lesson is most 
amusing. In a report of the Commissioners 
of Lunacy this method of instruction is es- 
pecially commended. 

Another lesson is learning to tell the 
time by the clock, which forms a good test 
of power. Out of one hundred and thirty- 
four pupils attending together, three could 
tell the time to a minute, twelve to a quar- 
ter of an hour, while twenty-two could be 
certain only of the hours, and the rest were 
unable to say what o’clock it was at all. Se- 
veral who can tell the hours will only name 
them with regard to particular occurrences 
of the day, as ‘time for dinner,’ ‘time for 
tea,’ or other similar references. 

As the pupils advance, of course the 
teaching advances also, to writing from dic- 
tation, to reading in classes, to object les- 
sons, and to introduction into the writing, 
arithmetic, and drawing schoolrooms. New 
expedients for instruction at the Earlswood 
Asylum are continually called into action 
by Dr. Down, whose ingenious and intelli- 
gent mind is always at work to find out 
something for the welfare of his anxious 
charge. The pains, too, taken by Mr. Mil- 
lard at the Colchester Asylum, are unremit- 
ted and effective in the same way. Dr, 
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Down’s great desire is to elicit observation 
and to cultivate all possible habits of order 
and usefulness. He has had fitted up nume- 
rous neat cabinets with specimens of natural 

roductions, and these are used as objects for 
essons to be described in simple language, 
and the class is questioned on them, which 
tends very much to strengthen the powers 
of inquiry and observation. Pieces of wood, 
coloured in different ways, and cut into a 
propriate shapes, are found useful to be unit- 
ed to form figures and plans likely to be at- 
tractive, the putting them together making 
a good exercise, and the whole becoming 
objects of use for description of form, col- 
ours, shape, and other properties. To these 
it is probable will soon be added a printing 
press for the advanced pupils, and there is 
no doubt of its being of much value to them. 
Advantage is likewise taken of the fondness 
of idiots for dumb animals, and aviaries are 
provided, and these also are made to become 
instructive. Canaries, gold and silver phea- 
sants, and other birds, as well as rabbits ‘or 
squirrels, or guinea pigs, are great favour- 
ites, and become beneficial aids to the gene- 
ral design. 

_The same variety is provided for the 
girls, and there cannot be a more interest- 
ing sight than a school of these poor imbe- 
ciles under a skilful and zealous governess. 
Imitation is invaluable, that whatever is 
done to instruct may be duly copied. They 
are fond of marching round the room, sing- 
ing or repeating after their leader. Stories 
well told are listened to by those who have 
thrown off their torpor, with extreme de- 
light, and nothing awakens their attention 
more completely. Everything is done that 
can make learning enjoyable, and the pow- 
ers are never overtaxed by dwelling on any 
one thing too long together. The useful 
needlework accomplished is surprising, and 
the most proficient are allowed certain times 
for making fancy articles, the beauty of 
which has astonished those who have at- 
tended bazaars for the benefit of the chari- 
ty. When a visitor goes into a workroom, 
the girls exhibit their sewing most eagerly, 
and are enchanted by expressions of appro- 
bation. All the fittings of the rooms have 
a tendency to keep the pupils in a state of 
pleasant feeling, and they are provided 
with cases of ferns, flowers, pictures, maps, 
giving the apartments a most cheerful as- 
ees which tells well upon their occupants. 

ndeed, there is scarcely any easily procur- 
able attraction which has not been more 
or less brought into this benevolent service, 
and never in vain. Even the feeblest seem 
calm and contented, while those who are 
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capable of improvement form such a joyous 
family as it would not be easy to find else- 
where. Persons who have had opportuni- 
ties of examining classes of the more ad- 
vanced pupils, have invariably been aston- 
ished at their answers, and especially in 
the historical and simple practical truths of 
the Scriptures, which they read and are 
questioned on daily. Nothing is more strik- 
ing in many idiots than their susceptibility 
of religious impression and instruction, hap- 
pily verifying the beatitude uttered by the 
Saviour in reference to the poor in spirit. 
Every observer of these bereaved imbeciles 
attests this, from Calamy, when he wrote 
his affecting story of ‘ Poor Josepb,’ down 
to the present moment. Mr. Sidney dwells 
emphatically on these impressions on the 
idiot pupils, and gives instances of a discri- 
minating and tender conscientiousness, and 
of hope and consolation under the pressure 
of sickness, such as can never fail to be cher- 
ished in the memories of those who have 
witnessed such hallowed brightenings of the 
feeble mind. The thoughts consequent on 
these results of pious labours to raise the 
depressed spirit are happily expressed in 
the lines prefixed to Mr. Brady’s pam- 
phlet: — 


‘,.. tous is lent — 
To us on whom the ends of the world are 
come — 
New miracles of love, when sages said 
That miracles were o’er, like life from the 
dead, 
Water from rocks, or music from the dumb ; 
For lo! to thoughtful touch of Christian 


care 
The idiot’s babbling lips breathe forth a 
prayer.’ 


It is most certain that many idiots who 
were once profane and vulgar have been 
thus brought into the sunlight of religious 
purity and decency, taught the fear of God 
and the necessity of keeping His command- 
ments, with a sense of moral obligation 
seemingly beyond the scope of their limited 
capacities, because they have been led to 
look to Him who alone can bring light out 
of darkness. The late Joseph John Gur- 
ney “published the following lines as the au- 
thenticated composition of an idiot; and 
they who have witnessed many an imbe- 
cile’s manifestations of capability of such 
thoughts more recently will not be surpris- 
ed when they are read by them: — 


‘Could we with ink the ocean fill — 
Were the whole earth of parchment made — 
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Wete every single stick a quill — 
And every man ascribe by trade : — 

To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry ; 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole 
If stretched from sky to sky.” 


_ The eccentricity of the language is much 
like what many of the same class would use 
if the like thoughts were presented to their 
minds ; but sometimes they break forth with 
a nobler glow, as in the case of the boy at 
Essex Hall, who, when walking in the fields 
before harvest, turned to his attendant and 
quoted the passage from the Psalms :— 
‘The fields stand so thick with corn that 
oy laugh and sing” We have, then, in 
such an asylum, as was observed of the one 
in Pennsylvania, — 


“A home with good nursing for the very 
young, a school for such as may be qualified to 
enter upon its humble curriculym, and a course 
of gt pe training for those who need it; 
while the genius of a cheerful, hopeful morali- 
ty, and a faith in the spirit and principles of a 
pure Christianity, are cherished as the onl 
safe foundation for this, and every work, which 
has for its end the highest good of the race.” 


It was, in furthering the many schemes 
for the improvement of idiots, a most impor- 
tant object to enable those capable of reap- 
ing the highest advantages to become ad- 
epts in some useful branch of industry, and 
to make their work remunerative, exchang- 
ing their solitary and idle habits for social, 
industrious, and productive occupation. 
One of the employments in which it has 
been found that they may be profitably en- 
gaged is that of mat-making. Some learn 
to plait the covoa-fibre, and others to make 
the mats. In time they advance beyond 
the plain mats, and make excellent figured 
hearthrugs, and hall and door mats. Some 
are even capable, under direction, of pro- 
ducing good matting for corridors or church- 
es, or even fancy mats, and the work is gen- 
erally done in a creditable manner. 

Those who are thus engaged have mostly 
selected this department of industry by 
their own choice, and are exceedingly 
proud of it; and if a visitor meets one of 
them in any other portion of the establish- 
ment, he is sure to be eagerly invited to come 
and look at his progress, or is told by him, ‘I 
can make fancy mats now.’ On one occa- 
sion, when the boys were taking a walk, a 
matmaker lagged behind, and, on being 
asked why he did so, he answered, ‘I was 
thinking of a new pattern for my mat;’ 
and nothing could more strongly show the 
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pleasure which useful work affords to the 
rescued imbecile, often previously miserable 
by reason of a blank mind and listless body. 
As in the school so in the workshop, the 
pupil must never be allowed to become 
wearied or jaded by too long continuance 
in the same occupation, and the conse- 
quence is that both learning and labour are 
looked upon as recreations. Out of between 
seventy and eighty mat-weavers and help- 
ers at Earlswood, it would be rare to see 
one showing symptoris of the work becom- 
ing irksome, but all goes on with the great- 
est cheerfulness and good-humour. Amongst 
them at this time is one boy who was, on en- 
tering the asylum, helpless, and unable even 
to feed himself, and yet he is now no com- 
mon adept at making mats with pretty bor- 
ders. Such a fact as this is of great value, 
as it shows clearly what a change may be 
hoped for under the treatment we have de- 
scribed, in almost any idiot. The eccentric 
bearing of an idiot will always, as far as 
may be judged from experience, more or 
less remain, but, nevertheless, he may be- 
come, in all essential characteristics, an ele- 
vated, happy, and useful being. As an in- 
teresting confirmation of this, it may be 
mentioned that a boy graciously placed in 
the asylum by the Queen, succeeded in 
making mats that were accepted for use in 
the =. toon of his beneficent sovereign. He 
is now advanced to the office of letter-car- 
rier, taking the letters to and from the post 
twice or thrice daily; but he still shows 
what he has been and the remains of it, by 
standing erect and making a grand military 
salute when he meets any person to whom 
he considers this respect due. 

Shoemaking is also one of the favourite 
trades with the imbecile pupils, but there 
are not found so many ready to engage in 
it, or qualified, as for the mat-shops. Nor 
has any one yet been found able to measure 
the foot or cut out the boot or shoe ; but when 
these are done for them by a skilful hand, 
they learn to sew them admirably. One 
boy at Earlswood makes a pair of boots a day 
in workmanlike style, and declares he could 
make seven pairs in the six days if they 
would but let him have his tea a little strong- 
er, which is a sample of the funny sayings 
heard by visitors in every department. 
Many persons go to the asylum thinkin 
they shall see nothing but wretchedness an 
misery, and come away astonished at the 
merriment which pervades almost every 
room in the building, and every turn of the 
grounds. Sometimes there is the most face- 
tious politeness, as was shown to a lady of 
rank who asked one of the shoemakers what 
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he would charge for making her a pair of 
slippers, when he replied ‘four sbillings,’ 
on which another exclaimed, ‘ I would do it 
only for the honour.’ 

Sometimes a few of the pupils take to 
ba-ket-making, but it does not generally 

rove a favourite trade. Tailoring, however, 
is readily adopted, and a lively board it is. 
Mr. Sidney gives a humorous description of 
their fitting Punch with a new suit prepara- 
tory to a grand performance of Punch and 
Judy; and gentlemen who go into the 
shop are eagerly asked if they have any 
loose buttons to sew on. One youth, he also 
tells us, who was deemed altogether imprac- 
ticable, now makes good trowsers and waist- 
coats, and is becoming a clever hand at 
coats. In this work, as well as in the shoe- 
making, a cutter-out is required; but the 
sewing is so good that at one time much 
journey-work was sent to the asylum at Col- 
chester, and satisfaction was given. At 
Earlswood, now, every suit worn in the es- 
tablishment is made in these shops, and gives 
full employment. 

Some reclaimed idiots make excellent car- 
penters, and several have quitted the asylum 
who are now earning good wages as journey- 
men under due supervision, getting as much, 
near London, as from four to five shillings a 
day. What a change is this from being 
drivellers, moping in a lane or street, teased 
by idle boys, or slobbering in helpless deg- 
radation in a seat in some cottage, where 
the parent’s eyes glistens with tears as it 
looks on such a revolting offspring! Doors, 
tables, desks, chests of drawers, and all sorts 
of carpenter and cabinet-work are readily 
ma‘le by the pupils, and they can be produ- 
ced in sufficient quantity to supply all that 
is needed for furniture in a large asylum. 
At Earlswood there are about twenty such 
carpenters at this time, who show their 
work with an eagerness that is sometimes 
dangerous to the feet of those who examine 
it, lest the heavy articles they hold up should 
fall upon them, for now and then there are 
such accidents in the struggle for approba- 
tion. 

In the same way, all sorts of useful em- 
ployments are devised for the females, and 
some of them become so good at household 
work that they make valuable servants, and 
diminish the number that it is needful to hire. 
A great many can be taught needlework so 
well that all required for a large asylum 
may be done by them witha certain amount 
of guidance and help, while a dozen or more 
may be constantly employed in repairing the 
clothing and linen. It has been before no- 
ticed that some of the fancy work is beauti- 
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ful; but this is only an indulgence conse- 
quent on the previous work being useful, and 
so allowed as an encouragement, which is 
found to have a quickening influence. 

No idiot asylum should be without a farm 
and a garden, and if the number of pupils 
is large they should be of considerable ex- 
tent. There are between twenty and thirt 
farmers and gardeners at Earlswood, while 
at Essex Hall the employment of pupils able 
to do the work assigned to them in the gar- 
den has long been found most attractive and 
beneficial. In the first-named place the gar- 
den consists of about eight acres, and is ad- 
mirably kept by the young gardeners un- 
der we set Roe The vegetables re- 
quired in the establishment are well and 
abundantly grown, and in the flower bor- 
ders, which are in excellent taste, it is al- 
most impossible to find a weed. There is 
a greenhouse, and also there are some 
frames for preserving the plants to be bed- 
ded out in the summer, and every part of 
them has been made in the place in a work- 
manlike manner. Now and then, at both 
the asylums thus named, prizes have been 
gained for cucumbers, celery, and other 
produce, at the neighboring horticultural 
shows, to the great joy and triumph of their 
growers. Such an occupation has a most 
happy influence on the imbeciles employed 
in it, while it secures abundance of excel- 
lent fresh vegetables and summer and win- 
ter fruits for their use, a part of their diet 
of great importance. 

'o see the poor fellows watching. their 
plants and trees, and in summer parading 
near the peas and currants, with their clack- 
ers to frighten the birds, is a most exhila- 
rating spectacle when contrasted with the 
uselessness and wretchedness of their pre- 
vious lives. The great object of ambition, 
however, is to be a farmer. “I ama farm- 
er now,” is the proudest boast of some poor 
fellow promoted to that post. The atten- 
tion paid to the live animals of the farm is 
unfailing ; whatever danger of neglect keep- 
ers of cows might fear from the boys who 
tend them, there is none from the idiots. The 
cowsare the special object of their regard, 
and when a calf‘comes, or a litter of pigs, the 
are welcomed and cared for with enthusi- 
asm, and they will run eagerly to the house 
to tell of the addition to the stock; only 
perhaps in mistaken terms, as one boy did 
out of breath—* Sir, sir, the pig has 
calved.” All the hay of a large acreage is 
easily made by the idiots, only they would 
fail without guidance in constructing the 
ricks, Idiot haymakers are a joyous com- 
pany, and the hay-field is a source of pleas- 
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ure to those too feeble to do any work in it. 
Nor is this labour without profit, for the 
farm produce has been sold at Earlswood 
for more than 1,000/. in one year. Some 
boys are trusted with milking, and nothing 
in the way of pleasure would keep them 
from this duty, to which they go just before 
the tea is ready. Somebody asked one of 
them who sat tugging at a cow’s dug after 
all the milk seemed to have been exhaust- 
ed, “ How do you know when to leave 
off?” “Oh,” said he, “when the tea-bell 
tings.” It isa pleasant sight to see them 
come in from the farm to a meal; how care- 
fully they wash their hands, and clean their 
shovs, and take off their working clothes to 
go into the common eating-room neat and 
with all propriety. It would have been 
considered as utterly impossible to have 
achieved such o:der and decorum with pu- 
pils whose previous habits tended to the re- 
verse, but it may be witnessed daily. 
Indeed the sight of a large company of 
well-trained idiots at table is most remarka- 
ble, and none are allowed to dine in the 
principal dining-hall till they have achieved 
all the acts of feeding and sitting at their 
meals with due decorum. When they first 
come into the establishment, unless they be- 
long to the class who mope and are slugyish, 
they are as greedy and ravenous as wild 
beasts, seizing and bolting every thing 
brought near them in the way of food, with 
a tendency, if not checked, to gorge them- 
selves to excess. In time, however, they 
are brought to enter the apartment in regu- 
lar order, the females arranging themselves 
on one side, and the males on the other. 
By means of apparatus for the purpose, the 
room being close to and upon the level with 
the kitchen, the dinner with the portion of 
each on a separate plate is served in a very 
short time. No one begins till all are serv- 
ed, when they sing, under the leadership of 
their master, a short grace, and then com- 
mence. There is no apparent greediness, 
no unseemly feeding, but they form a cheer- 
ful and well-conducted company, much 
gratified by the notice of visitors. The 
dinner concludes, as it began, with another 
grace, and the room is quitted in a quiet 
and orderly manner. Some of the pay 
eases at Earlswood have a dining room 
apart, where the meal is served as nzarly as 
ossible in the way they would have it at 
ome, and thus when restored to their 
friends they are not excluded from the fami- 
ly dinner because of any impraprieties. 
The preparation for dinner in the kitchen is 
a lively scene at Earlswood, for there are 
about a dozen’ of the pupils engaged as 
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cooks in a subordinate capacity, and they 
are dressed in white with the usual caps, 
looking the perfection of cleanliness and 
neatness. They work with the greatest de- 
light in this employment, and are very fond 
of it. This occupation does not inter- 
fere with the work at any trade, and it is 
one of those beneficial changes in the daily 
routine which are found so desirable. One 
boy has extreme pleasure in washing the 
plates and dishes, doing it well. So avsorb- 
ed is he in this unde:taking, that it is his 
principal thought; and when asked which 
he liked best, his present or former resi- 
dence, he replied “ Oh, this, because there is 
a better sink here.” Amongst tne cooks 
there is one noticed by Mr. Sidney as the 
strangest specimen of unequal powers that 
could be found. A real simpleton, utter! 

without judgment, he has a memory that is 
prodigious, and a singular tendency 10 make 
puns. When spoken to about his kitchen 
duties, be said, * Though I am a cook, | hope 
I shall never be a sauce-box.” Being won- 
derfully versed in history, he was request- 
ed to describe the Rye-House Plot, when 
busy helping to make a pudding, but he ex- 
cused himself by remarking drolly, “1 am 
so busy with the meal-tub plot, just now, 
that I have no time to tell you about the 
Ry--House Piot.” If desired to give an 
account of almost any prominent event in 
ancient or modern history, he will repeat 
whole pages of what he has read, and there 
is no stopping him. When giving the his- 
tory of Talleyrand in no complimentiry 
terms, he was interrupted by a hizh dignita- 
ry of the Church, so he said sharply, * he 
was one of the clergy, any how,” and went 
off to his cookery qui‘e affronted. Besides 
his work in the kitchen, he is a good shoe- 
maker, but in all othr things a palpable 
imbecile. How impossible is it, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, to account tor 
such a human being, with a memory of in- 
crelible power, with a capability of exer- 
cising a certain handicraft, and yet with- 
out any faculiy that could guide him in the 
commonest paths of daily life! It may 
seem trifling to enter into the particulars ad- 
duced in the few last pages, but on reflec- 
tion it must be seen we could not other- 
wise properly describe the characters of 
those to whom the benefits have accrud 
from the endeavours made to rescue them 
from the slough of their condition. ‘The 
last-mentioned pupil was called by Mn Sid- 
ney “ the historical cook,” and he is also al- 
luded to by Mr. Brady, who says of him, 
“He can repeat whole pages of history. 
We asked him several questions, nearly all 
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of which he answered with marvellous ac- 


curacy. Amongst his replies, he gave us 
an account of the Peloponnesian War, 
showing that he was intimately acquainted 
with its details. He mentioned its dura- 
tion, date, and cause; the resources of the 
combatants; the gains and losses on either 
side; the temporary peace; the renewal of 
the war after the Spartan success; and the 
final defeat of the Athenians by Lysander.” | 
Another of these cooks delights in mincing | 
the food for those who cannot masticate, and 
at present do not dine at the principal ta- 
ble. He works with an ingenious appara- 
tus which reduces the food to the condition 
of potted meat. Not one of these youths 
when they came to the institution could 
have been trusted near a fire,—a fact 
which strongly attests the judgment and 
skill by which they have been made so do- 
cile and useful. 

Much depends on classification, and hence 
arises one great advantage of an asylum on 
a large scale like that so skilfully managed 
by Dr. Down, who makes it a point of the 
greatest care. Even the amusements of the 
pupils are thus regulated, as it would be ob- 
viously absurd to let any one of them be- 
long to a group with powers he did not pos- 
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Dr. Down, and Mrs. Down arranges the 
scenery and dresses, all of which are execut- 
ed in the house. One performance last 
year was attended by more than three hun- 
dred inmates, and a good many of the neigh- 
boring gentry who came as visitors express- 
ed the greatest wonder and satisfaction at 
the intense enjoyment and behaviour of the 
uncommon audience. The best of the pu- 
pils profit much by excursions to the sea- 
side or to the Crystal Palace; and indeed 
by any well-selected change that tends to 
awaken their faculties, and to excite them 
in a right direction. 

From the statements which have been 
cursorily made, it will be evident that those 
who peruse the books in our list will find 
them to contain no common matter for re- 
flection; but we propose still further to 
elucidate the subject by allusion to special 
examples, contrasting their present with 
their former condition. In no other way 
can the work be appreciated, nor the trans- 
forming efficacy of the appliances made use 
of comprehended. The promoters of the 
Philadelphia Institution or ‘Training School 
considered that much service would accrue 
to the cause of the idiot by publishing a brief 
history of twenty-two imbecile children, and 





sess. Hence all the play-rooms and games 


are arranged to meet the requirements of } 


the inmatcs of different degrees. Cricket 
requires considerable bodily activity and a 
quick eye, yet here are a few who play very 
neatly, and in Essex they were sometimes 


invited to carry on the game in the grounds | 


of neighbouring gentlemen, who kindly {ét- 
ed the players and made them very happy 
by such an indulgence. Croquet 1s also a 
favourite game, but every one must be led 
to these exercises for pleasure, according to 
the grade of the class to which each belongs. 
There are abundance of cheerful methods 
also of entertaining the pupils both male 
andfemale gathered together ; as Punch and 
Judy, the magie lantern, the oxy-calcium 
microscope, and the band, of which the at- 


the volume came out with the title of “ The 
Mind Unveiled.” To make it as attractive 
as possible it was embellished by photographs 
of some of the most peculiar examples, 
and the descriptions of each are written in 
an agreeable style. One of them is desig- 
nated “ A boy that we are proud of,” and 
in his appearance as seen in the photograph, 
though the expression of the countenance 
may seem singular when viewed closely, 
there is nothing to indicate his condition. 
Yet he was an idiot gf the most depraved 
class of “a moral idiot,” with no fear of the 
consequences of doing wrong, and very dis- 
honest; with “a good share of secretive- 
ness, so that the most disguised cross-ques- 
tioning rarely discovered the truth. His 
honest face covered the most mature dis- 
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tendants are the chief musicians, while one | honesty.” A more cunning thief could not 
of the pupils plays the big drum, and anoth- | be conceived, and on coming to the asylum 
er the triangle, keeping good time, which is | he soon ran away ; and he was, besides, de- 
the great difficulty. Idiots easily learn tunes, | plorably ignorant and indifferent. He was 
but few however can master notes and time. | subject to chorea, could scarcely speak, and 
Many concerts take place at Earlswood in| wasas obstinate as a mule. Judicious treat- 
the winter season, and parties are invited ment soon began to alter his conduct, and 
to them. They add much to the life of the | it was found that his great delight was to 
place, and are extremely prized by the pu-| hear some narrative well told; and by tak- 
~ At Christmas they have a regular per- | ing advantage of this propensity he soon be- 
ormance of a charade or some kindred spec- | came an attentive listener to beneficial les- 
tacle, in which the attendants are the ac-| sons, and he was found to have a suscepti- 
tors, accompanied by some forty of their | ble heart, as easily led into right as it had 
charge. ‘The dialogues are all written by | been darkened and misled-by wrong. He 
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gave evidence in time of strong religious 
feeling, and became so honest that he was 
trusted with money, while in the schoolroom 
his progress was’ surprising. The chorea 
ceased to affect his gait as before, and in- 
stead of thieving he gave a poor woman in 

overty and rags a large portion of his 

hristmas savings, describing himself when 
asked how he felt after his charity, as “ feeling 
big in here,” laying his hand on his heart 
with great pathos. Interesting as his case 
is, the account of several of the girls are 
equally worthy of attention, especially a 
group'called “ Our Sewing Girls.” But it 
is desirable to show an alteration in one of 
the very lowest cases, and we have not 
room for more. This example goes by the 
name of “ Our Southern Boy.” He is pho- 
tographed exercising the dumb bells with 
his teacher ; he appears to be well formed, 
but his countenance is of a low type of ex- 
pression. His condition was so unpromising 
that he “employed no articulate speech, 
either by persuasion or imitation, and expres- 
sed no natural wants, even by signs.” “ We 
considered him,” the account says, “one of our 
lowest cases of idiotcy. No dawn of cheer- 
ing intelligence beamed from those leaden 
eyes; no smile of pleasure played over 
those marred features; the semblance of 
man only was seen — impassive, unobserv- 
ing, and intellectually dead. He would 
lounge by the hour basking himself in the 
warm sun; no question could arouse him, 
no want compel him to change his favourite 
place.” Every conceivable attempt was for 
a long time made in vain to stimulate him 
to some exertion; efforts were directed to 
make him use his limbs in walking, aided 
by support, but he resisted violently, mak- 
ing horrible grimaces. Nothing was ever 
apparently noticed by him till he saw a col- 
oured man, such as he used to see in the 
South, whence he came; and he seemed to 
recognize him with pleasure, exclaiming 
“Oh you!” as if in dim remembrance of his 
former home. All attempts to make him 
move frightened him, and when tempted by 
the odour of dinner, which alone could rouse 
him, it was amusing to see him crawl down 
stairs feet foremost. Swings, rocking boats, 
ladder, wheelbarrows, all seemed to terrify 
him ; and though liking music, when drawn 
to it he resisted, crying, “ Oh! my sakes! 
T’s scared; car’ me out.” At Tast he was 
pushed towards the black board, kicking 
and screaming, with a bit of chalk in his 
hand, with which he was made to mark the 
board, and this pleased him so that he soon 
took to making random markings. Siill 
there was no other sign of the least indepen- 


dent action till he was observed playing with 
a straw, which he discontinued as soon as 
perceived, being at the time a bit of an im- 
postor. His teacher, however, made this 
trifle an interesting point in his devel- 
opment ; it was one of those first and in the 
series of voluntary actions which those en- 
gaged in the training of idiots so well know 

ow to turn to good account. One day he 
was suddenly made to take a walk, and be- 
came roused by a series of incidents. At 
length he became imitative, called a puppy 
“ pretty little dog,” after pretending to be 
terrified at it, took an interest in pictures, 
and seeing one of a fox, said, “ Stinky,” the 
Southern name for the animal. Jn time his 
indolence was overcome, and he became fond 
ot the exercises he so vehemently resisted ; 
was the first to run when the call was giv- 
en, “ Ladder-boys, form line,” and took to 
dancing after genuine plantation fashion to 
the music of the violin, as well as to joining 
occasionally in the school choruses. In oth- 
er respects also he made gradual advances, 
the first indication of his case becoming at 
all practicable being the circumstance of his 
playing of his own account with a straw, 
which showed to the skilled observer that 
there were in him both will and power if 
they could be elicited. 

We have seen that in our asylums en- 
couragement is wisely given to certain 
amusements, and when they become exer- 
cises of ideality they are improving. Such 
are the charades and pantomimes at Earls- 
wood, and in the Pennsylvanian Asylum 
they have curious original plays. A young 
child in the normal condition amuses himself 
greatly by personifying things about him — 
making one chair his horse, another his car- 
riage, whipping away as if his imaginations 
were realities. An uneducated idiot never 
does this, nor till he begins to advance does 
he ever find a way to amuse himself that at 
all approaches to the likeness of an ordina- 
ry child, any approximation to which is an 
encouraging sight: to those who have the 
care of him. Every phase approaching the 
normal is hailed with much pleasure, and 
mimic play, whether at an imaginary meal, 
or horses, or any little thing, is a proof of 
progress.. When invention appears, it de- 
notes an approximation towards the image- 
ry of healthful childhood, and there is hope 
that much may accrue from it. In the vol- 
ume from which our American cases have 
been taken we are told that the pupils were 
so much awakened, as to have originated a 
drama so peculiar that the like, probably, 
has never been played, except it may be the 





“ Malade Imaginaire.” This farce, for so it 
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is, they called “The Doctor.” One bo 
falls in a violent epileptic convulsion, well 
assumed ; a girl, called “ the good old soul,” 
nurses the patient, shouting tor the doctor. 
In comes the doctor, generally tardy, but 
now very brisk, and administers bis reme- 
dies, while the patient indicates returning 
consciousness by showing the greatest dis- 
gust for them. Another pretends a bad fe- 
ver, and the doctor is hurried off, till at 
length half-a-dozen victims are prostrated, 
and the doctor is in the most ludicrous per- 

lexity. The compiler of the narrative, Dr. 
a of Germanstown, describes this “ as 
a most amusing drama;” but the most ex- 
traordinary part of it is, that it should be 
entirely due to the fancy of the imbecile 
actors. 

Whatever may be thought of these speci- 
meus of idiots under culture on the other 
side of the Atlantic, they are all much sur- 
parse! by an individual at Eurlswood, de- 
scribed by Mr. Sidney, as proving how pos- 
sible it is for one defective in many powers 
to have special capabilities beyond the or- 
dinary standard. Some years ago a boy came 
under the care of the establishment belong: | 
ing to this asylum, then at Essex Hall. He 
was of well-proportioned frame, but with a 
_ sinzularly formed head, and wild, sullen, and 
with searecly any speech. He was in fact the 
pupil who was six months learning the differ- 
ence between a dog's head and his tail. If 
spoken to he uttered by no means pleasant 
svunds, and when corrected would run away 
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He was told that the instant it was launch- 
ed it would fall on its side for want of bal- 
last and due calculation, but would not be- 
lieve it till he witnessed the disaster, to his 
own dismay. Another effort was made, and 
the finish, proportions, and general plan are 


now perfect. He was furnished with metal 
guns by the generosity of a member of the 
board, and to hear him explain his inge- 
nious methods of proceeding, as he stands 
before his model, is perfectly unlike any- 
thing else ever seen or heard; while his 
meaning must be more than half guessed, 
from his want of words and expression. He 
is now making a model of the ‘ Great East- 
ern’ iron ship, thirteen feet long. He has 
made all the working drawings, and will ac- 
complish the feat admirably. From morn- 
ing to night he is constantly employed, and 
when his regular work in the carpenter’s 
shop ceases for the use of the house, he 
spends his time in these sort of fancy works, 
including a gigantic flying kite, and in 
copying fine engravings. These drawings, 
in dark and coloured chalk, are most meri- 
torious, and many of them, framed and glaz- 
) ed by himself, adorn the corridor and other 
| parts of the asylum. One was graciously ap- 
| proved and accepted by the Queen, who 
was kindly pleased to send the artist a pres- 
ent; and Mr. Sidney had the honour of 
|showing some of them to the Prince Con- 
Sort, no common judze of art, who expressed 
the greatest surprise that one so gilted was 
still to be kept in the catagory of idiots, 











and hide himselfif possible. {tis not necessary | or ever had beea one. His Royal Highness 
to give in detail the history of his progress, | was particularly astonished, not merely by 
but his accomplishments at this time are his copies of first-rate engravings, but by 
such as to enable him to earn his own living | an imaginary drawing made by him of the 
and even more in the establishment, while | sieze of Sebastopol, pxrtly from the ‘ Illus 
his smile is most agreeable, and his manners | trated London Rous” and partly from his 
very attractive, indeed refined. Yet even | own ideas. He dislikes writing and ho:ds 
now his speech is scarcely intelligible to | it very cheap, and, like the ancient inhabi- 
those who know him well, and he has not aj tants of certain portions of the American 
quality of any kind which could enable him | continent, would make his communications 
without guidance to manage even small | pictorial. If offended and intending to com- 
sums of money, or the simplest economy of | plain, he draws the incident, and makes his 
daily life. Yet he is a carpenter aud cab-| views of things about the house and his re- 
inet-maker, the workman to whose skill is! quests known in the same way. He has 
due a great deal of the neat furniture of made a drawing of the future launch of his 
the house ; and he can paint, glaze, and var- | great ship, himself the principal figure, and 
nish in excellent style. Many of the doors all the inmates of the house cheering him 
are made and finished by him. He runs/ and waving their caps. In short, he has 
with the rapidity of an American Indian, | seemingly, just missed, by defect in some fac- 
fences so as to compete with a gool master, | ulties and the want of equilibrium in those 
and plays the drum in the band. More than | he possesses, being a distinguished genius. 
this, he has made a model of a man-of-war He is passionate in temper, but relents and 
which has been several times exhibited in| punishes himself; he set a trap for Dr. 
London, and accomplished his first attempt Drown, when he offended him, but was 
at this achievement merely by seeing a| very sorry for it; he kicked a panel out 
drawing of one on a figured handkerchief. | of a door, in a rage, and afierwards refused 
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to go to Brighton on an excursion of pleas- 
ure because he did not deserve it for this 
misconduct. He is conscientious, gentle, 
and generally well behaved, and is now 
considered on the staff, dines with the at- 
tendants, and, some say, he fancies the es- 
tablishment ¢ ald scarcely go on without 
him. He has a brother afflicted with the 
same malady as himself in the asylum, to 
whom his attentions are constant and af- 
fectionate. To explain the physical and 
ge mysteries of such a human 

eing is beyond the preseut powers of 
any known science, and must puzzle the 
most ingenious speculators on the frontal, 
parietal, temporal, and occipital divisions 
of the human skull, as indicating idiotey or 
normal powers. There is no knowing what 
an idiot can do till tried, and such as can 
be taught nothing in one way may learn 
much in another. For instance, a girl clever 
at arithmetic persisted in calling the first 
three rules contrition, consumption, and dis- 
traction, instead of their proper names. The 
youth thus described, with all his clever- 
ness could never be made to understand 
that an annual sum paid quarterly would 
equal in amount the same paid weekly; yet 
another, stupid at all other things, willmake 
arithmetical calculations, mentally, of great 
extent, with perfect accuracy and marvel- 
lous readiness. 

No condition of those afflicted with this 
malady need be despaired of in experienced 
and judicious hands. It is not long since 
Dr. Down, the physician at Earlswood, was 
requested to see a boy living in London 
with his mother and sisters, and who was be- 
coming altogether unmanageable. He was 
filthy, obstinate, and dangerous to a degree 
that caused him to be dreaded. Dr. Down 
recommended his being sent to Earlswood, 
—advice very reluctantly taken. He came 
in a horrid condition, and was to all appear- 
ance hopelessly vicious, at first refusing 
every kindness and even food, threatening 
any person who came near him, thinking to 
terrify his attendants as he had done his 
relatives. Dr. Down met his menaces 
kindly, by perseverance won him, and in a 


she was present. In two months from this 
time they were allowed to meet, and she 
talked with joy to her altered son. She 
declared that all was to her a mystery, for 
nothing but brute force could do anything 
with him before; and here was the great 
mistake. This unpromising youth joined 
the party in the carpenter’s shop, working 
diligently and cheerfully at this trade of his 
own selection. The proper method was here 
pursued by the judicious and experienced 
physician, and the issue was a great success. 
Itard failed with the wild boy of Arveyron 
who roamed in the woods and was caught 
rolling in the snow, because he treated him 
not as an idiot but as a savage. 

The writings from which most of these 
cases are selected are all replete with in- 
stances of success. It must be most grati- 
fying in an asylum to see the reclaimed 
patients doing the work of the establish- 
ment, and rendering fewer servants neces- 
sary in almost every department. Some 
are even sent to purchase articles at shops, 
and on various errands of confidence. It 
scarcely ever happens that they fail in their 
particular message, but what they may. 
have to say on returning from a neighbour- 
ing town is impossible to predict. For in- 
stance, a boy came home from a place 
where an election was going on and said 
the successful candidate had won the pig. 
Every one was puzzled till it was made out 
that he was at the head of the poll, which the 
poor imbecile thought meant the pole, and 
supposed that he had been climbing a 
greasy pole, as they do in rustic games, for 
the prize of a fat pig! The carrier at 
Earlswood has passed through many grades 
of occupation, having been a tailor, cook, 
gardener, mason, and farmer. He now 
goes to Redhill two or three times a day, 
and is entirely to be trusted. He was 
originally a pitiable specimen, skulking 
about in his native place with pockets full 
of torn leaves of books and filthy bits of 
newspaper, all the rude boys around follow- 
ing and teasing him. He has now been 
taught all the employments named, and ex- 
hibits a feeling of religion and a sense of duty 

















month changed him into a tractable being. 


of the most exemplary kind, heing truthful, 


When this was reported to his mother, she | extremely well-behaved, well-versed in the 
became uneasy, fearing that violent meas-| Scriptures, and rebuking every kind of 
ures had been taken, and hastened to the | deception or impropriety, while he himself is 
asylum. Placed in one of the rooms, she | an admirable example. 

saw her son cross the garden, and beard | Enough has now been stated to eonvinee 


Dr. Down ask him to gather him a rose, 
which he brought, to her astonishment, to 
the doctor in a pleasant manner. It was 
still thought advisable that he should, dur- 
ing this visit of his mother, not know that 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXX. 


| all inquirers that the pains taken with idiots 
have not been unrequited. Mr. Sidney as- 
| sures us that he has known parents to come 


and inquire for their child, and were unable 


| to recognize him in a group when requested 
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to do so; and he says he has seen a mother 
standing on the steps before the door of the 
asylum and turning her son round and 
round with amazement, till the tears of joy 
flowed down her cheeks. We cannot there- 
fore do otherwise than recognize with satis- 
faction the efforts now making in this nation 
to reclaim and educate idiots, and indeed in 
all parts of the world. It has been a happy 
and successful experiment, but there is 
much still to learn, and the progress of the 
work needs great vigilance and care, so that 
we may hope that if the British Isles do 
actually contain 50,000 idiots or imbeciles, 
as has been asserted, they may all more 
or less find at least some effectual palliation 
of their wretched condition. 


‘The patient and well-directed efforts made 
in asylums already existing’ (says Dr. Conol- 
ly) ‘for the imbecile and idiotic children, have 
proved that the senses may be educated, the 
muscular movements and powers improved, 
and the mental faculties in every case more or 
less cultivated. 
be, we may almost say, bestowed on many who 
appear at first to be unable to employ articu- 
late language: all their habits may be amend- 
ed; industrial power may be imparted to them ; 
all their moral feelings awakened, and even 
devotional aspirations given to those in whom 
the attributes of soul were so obscured as to 
seem to be wanting.’ 


All cannot be equally improved, but it is 
rare to discover a single instance in which 
some benefit is not imparted, while many 
may be raised to a position of social com- 
fort, and to gain a good livelihood by the 
exercise of their respective handicrafts 
under vigilant employers to whom they act 
as journeymen. Thus the solitary and 
useless are made social and industrious, 
while, relieved from the blight of their 
deplorable condition, they become conscious 
of their humanity, as well as, in a measure, 
independent, happy, and confident, instead 
of helpless, sad, and distrustful. 

Nothing more surprises a visitor to a 
well-managed asylum for imbeciles than 
the entire absence of that gloom which 
most persons naturally expect to find hang- 
ing over it like a dark cloud. Mr. Sidney 
assures us that a summer féte at Earlswood 
was a truly joyous scene, and all the prep- 
arations for it in the shape of tents, flags, 
and preparations for games, gave the 
grounds before the building the aspect of 
great gayety. These of course would be 
readily — by generous promoters 
of the charity anxious to give the inmates 


the pleasure of a gala; but the real mat- 





The faculty of speech may | ; 
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ter of astonishment was in the fact that 
nearly every one of these useful and orna- 
mental appendages of the holiday were 
made in the institution, and had been 
erected, coloured, painted, and otherwise 
decorated by the inmates. The same op- 
eratives constructed a balloon, painted and 
repaired Punch and Judy, and set out the 
croquet and wickets for cricket. Some 
formed a Nigger Troupe, and with black- 
ened faces and grotesque dresses joined the 
attendants in a performance of great hu- 
mour. Many of the pupils were to be 
seen leading their infirm fellows, and care- 
fully tending them during the routine of 
the day, Nothing could be more decorous 
or.more joyous, the discipline being perfect- 
ly maintained with the utmost liberty for 
the most unrestrained pleasure; and not a 
spectator left that home of those who but 
for the exertions made in their behalf 
would have been outcasts, without expres- 
sions of gratification and the conviction 
that the work was eminently compensat- 


ing. 

The consequences of judicious care be- 
stowed by friends of the feeble-minded on 
the unfortunates to whom they are direct- 
ed, we have described and illustrated by © 
examples of individual benefit; we must 
now take a larger view as regards their 
extended influence on this mournfully nu- 
merous and helpless portion of the human 
family. To give freedom and happiness to 
thousands of imprisoned minds and misera- 
ble beings is worthy of the anxious con- 
sideration of philanthropists in all nations. 
Wherever the great double experiment has 
been made — for it is double, medicinal and 
instructive, the skilled physician and pa- 
tient teacher going hand in hand — all 
patients have been improved in personal 
appearance, health, habits, and comfort ; 
most in vigour, decency, self-control, per- 
ception, speech, and knowledge of objects ; 
many in powers of all kinds, observation, 
manners, thought, habits, pursuits, industry, 
and religion ; while some are actually fitted 
to mingle with the world, and even educated 
persons, with due care. This age,in which 
men have penetrated into the hidden forces 
of matter, has also made great dis:overies 
as regards the connection between organism 
and mind. Hence it has been enabled to 
replace both senses in the cases of the 
blind and deaf mutes, and to raise defective 
powers in an idiot, kindness being the key- 
note of all progress. 

In addition to the benefits conferred on 
the individuals who are raised by these in- 
stitutions to the level of humanity, science 
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has everything to gain from a more extend- 
ed and systematic observation of the pheno- 
mena of idiotcy. Inquiry, may be made 
into all that has any bearing on cases of 
congenital idiots, and we may at last arrive 
at some more definite view of the causes of 
this malady than the present guess-work, 
on which, because it is so, we forbear to 
speculate. Most men who have thought 
much on the subject have had their notions 
and theories ; but we are far from knowing 
certainly how it has happened that human 
beings have been born, in whom the har- 
mony of nature has been so disturbed b 
the excesses or defects of physical consti- 
tution. American writers have been very 
forward in propounding their views, and we 
think they had been more prudent and 
philosophical if they had waited for more 
complete investigation. We can only say 
of these helpless ones that they have en- 
tered life in a state of imperfection that 
has hitherto been regarded as hopeless; but 
by the means used to convert the hopeless 
into hopeful human beings, we shall best 
learn the needful lessons of every kind 
respecting them. We find in all a more or 
less incomplete physical structure ; the bony 
parts of the body are fragile, the teeth are 
subject to very early decay, the muscles 
are infirm and often flabby, the gait is ill- 
balanced, the appetite is voracious, while 
the digestion is imperfect, the taste has no 
discrimination, the sensations are benumbed, 
and the blood and secretions impure. To 
make accurate investigation into all these 
things, with a view to beneficial operations, 
is due from society to the thousands of its 
members who are blighted and bowed down 
by them. No single accompaniment of 
such a condition, if it prevails largely, may 
be deemed unimportant, whether it belongs 
to one organ or another, to the brain, the 
tongue, the ear, the nose, the lips, the 
palate, or any part of the body. 








symmetrical with those on the other side of 
the head. Nor is it unlikely that these sev- 
eral varieties from the normal condition 
may be due to a certain defective circula- 
tion, which may extend to the internal tis- 
sues of the brain, having at the same time 
relation to the encephalic development and 
that of the skull. 

We have previously referred to the obser- 
vations of Dr. Down with regard to certain 
facial inequalities perceptible in idiots, and 
they .were made upon two hundred cases 
taken without any special selection from a 
larger number. He well remarks that the 
opinions formed of idiots have arisen more 
from the representations of poets and ro- 
mance-writers than from the deductions of 
rigid observation. Persons think their heads 
are formed like that in Lavater’s portrait, or 
Homer’s description of Thersites, so that all 
their notions are built on the strongest ex- 
aggerations, and not on true investigations 
of their physical and psychical conditions, 
which are the only real tests of their state. 
As in the case of the ear, so the formation 
of the mouth is often aberrant. The palate 
is found to be inordinately arched, and also 
unsymmetrical, one side plane, the other 
concave, or sometimes excessively flattened, 
while its veil, called the velum palati, is unu- 
sually flaccid, or the = itself exceed- 
ingly narrow. The faulty nature of the 
teeth has been before alluded to; they are 
not only so in the way previously mention- 
ed, but are irregular, crowded, sometimes 
to a degree of deformity, and all due to the 
imperfect development of the superior 
maxillary bone. The tongue likewise is © 
out of order, so that many cannot protrude 
it, or is of inordinate size, resulting in de- 
fective articulation. Besides these defects, 
the tonsils and the mucous membrane are 
disordered, to which may be added elonga- 
tion of the uvula. The flow of saliva from 
the mouth is another symptom of idiotcy, 


Certain peculiarities of the ear are often | and it is sometimes so excessive as to pro- 








seen in idiots. At one time there was a/ duce severe excoriation of the chin, and it 
girl at Essex Hall whose ears were enor- | is rarely unconnected, except in childhood, 
mous and flapped about in the most extra-| old age, or disease, or injury, with mental 
ordinary manner, giving her an appearance | imbecility. This great secretion of saliva 
singularly strange and grotesque, the more | and its incontinent retention are capable of 
so as she was very lively and good-humour-| much improvement. All these observations. 
ed, with a marked expression of drollery. |are worthy of attention, because they ex-- 
There is an idea that the brain and these | hibit the bodily characteristics of a class 
derangements mutually affect each other. ! whose mental vigour is infirm; and the in- 
The lobule of the ear and its position with | ference of Dr. Down is unquestionable, that 
regard to the cheek, as well as the forma- | the psychical condition of these unfortunates. 
tion of the helix, present, it is said, peculiar | should be specially sought to be ameliorated 
modifications in idiots, and also sometimes | by an improvement of their physical condi-. 
in lunatics, while there is often a flaccidity | tion. One conclusion seems to be certainly 
in the fleshy parts, which are turgid and not | arrived at, which is, that the many different 
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manifestations of want of harmony between 
the physical and mental powers of idiots 
are due either to some defect in the bodily 
organs, or to the derangement of their func- 


tions. To this it may be added, as is done 
by the author of the report of the New 
York Asylum, “ that amidst all the diversi- 
ties just alluded to there is one common 
point of resemblance not of a physical 
character, and that is the want of atten- 
tion.” Evidently this is due to an inabili- 
ty, arising from some physical cause, to con- 
centrate the faculties and powers on a given 
object. This means that these faculties and 
powers are in such a state that they refuse, 
to the natural and normal extent, to obey 
the will. In allusion to this condition of all 
idiots in greater or less degree, the writer 
last referred to has the following obser- 
vations : — 


“ One peculiarity of our system of instruction 
consists, then, mainly in creating this power of 
attention ; in the first place by exciting the will 
by appropriate stimuli, and then by its contin- 
ued exercise giving it the capability to control 
the other attributes of the individual. It should 
be mentioned, because of its relation to our 
mode of education, that there is a natural order 
both in the succession in which the wili obtains 
the supremacy over the other powers, and also 
in the meaus by which that will is developed 
cand strengthened. We see it in the infant natu- 
cally well endowed, and especially in the idiot, 
fhecause of the more gradual progress in the 
ontrol it first acquires over the muscular sys- 
tem, then over the intellect, and finally over the 
desires, the appetites, and the passions. That 
matural order in the means by which the will 
‘is. developed is learned by a similar observation, 
and the knowledge of it has its pra:tical value 
in our.course of instruction. It is first excited 
by the instincts, then by the appetite; still 
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These are in truth the ideas which have 
been made to operate on the idiot with so 
much practical benefit both in Europe and 
in America, and if well reflected upon they 
will be found not merely to form the basis 
of the education of the imbecile, but, as has 
been hinted before, of those gifted with or- 
dinary powers. All teachers may learn 
from the methods with idiots at Earlswood 
and elsewhere that no lesson, no pursuit, 
ought, when once attention to it has been 
obtained, to be made fatiguing, and that a 
prudent change from one object to another, 
at due intervals, is absolutely essential. A 
genius may be stunted by over-work and 
mental fatigue, in the same way as the little 
germ of thought which lies buried in a de- 
ficient organism may be apparently extin- 
guished ; but both may be brought out by 
proper means. The difference between 
the teachers of the two is, that the one 
must reach to the height of the mental 
powers and bodily capabilities, while the 
other must be able to probe to the lowest 
depth of the concealed and feeble faculties. 
We agree with Mr. Sidney that 


“the advancements made in the teaching of 
idiots will not be without great practical use 
in teaching others, and bringing to the mind 
many things of importance that have been over- 
looked. It will especially throw light on bodi- 
ly training, as a valuable agent in assisting the 
mental and moral powers, though it has fre- 





quently been regarded merely as promotive of 
| muscular strength and manual dexterity. Cor- 
| poreal exercises in children need not be only 
|idle amusements and useless pastimes — they 
| may be made of more service, both for the in- 
tellect and the organism, than ill-considered 
| tasks and injudicious lessons.’ 


again by the desires, the intellect, and finally | 


the moral powers. Thus a child is sometimes 
seen who, with no lack of muscular power, is 
unwilling to take anything in his hand. The 
fear of falling, one development of the instinct 
.of self-preservation, will, however, lead him to 
grasp with firmness the rounds of a ladder rath- 
.er than suffer injury. Then he will hold food 
in his hand, or acup of water, to gratify his ap- 
petite. Next he is induced to hold an object in 
his hand, to gratify his senses or his curiosity 
with reference to it. And so he goes from one 


| The eminent medical gentlemen both in 
America, Great Britain, and other parts of 
Europe, who have assisted in the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the imbecile, ought 
|to be regarded as amongst the truest bene- 
| factors of the pitable objects afflicted by 
|this dreadful calamity. In England, the 
/asylum at Earlswood is worthy of the be- 


‘nevolence of a great nation, and we trust 











step to another, the discipline acquired in ac-| it has become a model and a stimulus in the 
eomplishing:the lower enabling him to achieve | right direction to the entire civilized world ; 


the higher. Physical training will, then, form | 
the basis of all well-directed efforts for the edu- | 
cation of idiots ; first, because of its direct effect | 
to obviate the existing peculiarity of physical | 
condition ; and secondly, because the gymnas- 

tic exersises constituting the physical training 

may be designed and adapted to develope the | 
power of attention in conformity with the natu- 
jal order of succession.” | 





for where is the community that has not 
been troubled with the disfiguring presence 
of idiotey, often studiously concealed and 
disregarded, but, till these days of highly 
developed Christian philanthropy and sci- 
ence, never attempted to be solaced or im- 
proved by the skilled and benevolent hand 
of enlightened charity ? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS. 


Mr PRESTON was now installed in his new 
house at, Hollingford ; Mr. Sheepshanks hav- 
ing entered into dignified idleness at the 
house of his married daughter, who lived in 
the county town. His successor had plung- 
ed with energy into all manner of improve- 
ments; and among others he fellto draining 
a piece of outlying waste and unreclaimed 
land of Lord Cumnor’s, which was close to 
Squire Hamley’s property ; that very piece 
for which he had had the Government grant, 
but which now lay neglected, and only balf- 
drained, with stacks of mossy tiles, and lines 
of up-turned furrows telling of abortive 

lans. It was not often that the squire rode 
in this direction now-a-days ; but the cottage 
‘of aman who had been the squire’s game- 
keeper in those more prosperous days when 
the Hamleys could afford to preserve wasclose 
to the rush-grown ground. ‘This old servant 
and tenant was ill, and had sent a message 
up to the Hall, asking to see the squire ; not to 
reveal any secret, or to say anything particu- 
lar, but only from the feudal loyalty, which 
made it seem to the dying man asif it would 
be a comfort to shake the hand, and look 
once more into the eyes, of the lord and mas- 
ter whom he had served, and whose ances- 
. tors his own forbears had served for so many 
generations. And the squire was as fully 
alive as old Silas to the claims of the tie 
that existed between them. Though he 
hated the thought, and, still more, should 
hate the sight, of the piece of land, on the 
side of which Silas’s cottage stood, the squire 
ordered his horse, and rodé off within half- 
an-hour of receiving the message. As he 
drew near the spot he thought he heard the 
sound of tools, and the hum of many voices, 
Just as he used to hear them a year or two be- 
fore. He listened with surprise. Yes. Instead 
of the still solitude he had expected, there was 
the clink of iron, the heavy gradual thud of 
the fall of barrows-full of soil—the ery and 
shout of labourers. But not on his land— bet- 
ter worth expenses and trouble by far than 
the reedy clay common on which the men 
were, in fact, employed. He knew it was Lord 
Cumnor’s property ; and he knew Lord Cum- 
nor and his family had gone up in the world 
(“the Whig rascals !”), both in wealth and 
in station, as the Hamleys had gone down. 
But all the same—in spite of long known 
facts, and in spite of reason—the squire’s 
ready anger rose high at the sight of his 
neighbour doing what he had been unable 
to do, and he a Whig; and his family only 
in the county since Queen Anne’s time. He 


went so far as to wonder whether they might 
not — the labourers he meant — avail them- 
selves of his tiles, lying soconveniently close 
to hand. All these thoughts, regrets, and 
wonders were in his mind as he rode up to 
the cottage he was bound to, and gave his 
horsé in charge to a little lad, who had 
hitherto found his morning’s business and 
amusement in playing at “houses” with a 
still younger sister, with some of the squire’s 
neglected tiles. But he was old Silas’s 
grandson, and he might have battered the 
rude red earthenware to pieces—a whole 
stack—one by one, and the squire would 
bave said little or nothing. It was only that 
he would nct spare one to a labourer of 
Lord Cumnor’s. No! not one. 

Old Silas lay in a sort of closet, openin 
out of the family living-room. The s 
window that gave it light looked right on to 
the “moor,” as it was called; and by day 
the check curtain was drawn aside so that 
he might watch the progress of the labour. 
Everything about the old man was clean, of 
course; and, with Death, the leveller, so 
close at hand, it was the labourer who made 
the first advances, and put out his horny 
hand to the squire. 

“T thought you’d come, squire. Your fa- 


ther came for to see my father as he lay a- 


dying.” 

“ Come, come, my man!” said the squire, 
easily affected, as he always was. “ Don’t 
talk of dying, we shall soon have you out, 
never fear. They’vesent you up some soup 
from the Hall, as I bade. ’em, haven't 
they ?” 

“ Ay, ay, I’ve had all as I could want for 
to eat and to drink. The young squire and 
Master Roger was here yesterday.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ But I’m a deal nearer Heaven to-day, I 
am. Ishould like you to look after the covers 
in the West Spinney. squire; them gorse, 
you know, where th’ old fox had her hole — 
her as give em somanyarun. You'll mind 
it, squire, though you was but a lad. I 
could laugh to think on her tricks yet.” 
And, with a weak attempt at a laugh, he 
got himself into a violent fit of coughing, 
which alarmed the squire, who thought he 
would never get his breath again. His 
daughter-in-law came in at the sound, and 
told the squire that he had these coughing- 
bouts very frequently,and that she thought he 
would go off in one of them before long. 
This opinion of hers was spoken simply out 
before the old man, who now lay gasping 
and exhausted upon his pillow. ion peo- 
ple acknowledge the inevitableness and the 





approach of death in a much more straight- 
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forward manner than is customary among 
more educated folk. The squire was shocked 
at her hard-heartedness, as he considered it ; 
but the old man himself had received much 
tender kindness in return from his daughter- 
in-law; and what she had just said was no 
more news to him than the fact that the sun 
would rise to-morrow. He was more anx- 
ious so go on with his story. 

“Them navvies —I call ’em navvies be- 
cause some on ’em is strangers, though 
some on ’em is th’ men as was turned off 
your own works, squire, when there came 
orders to stop ’em last fall—they’re a- 
pulling up gorse and brush to light their 
fire for warming up their messes. It’s 
a long way off to their homes, and they 
mostly dine here ; and there'll be nothing of 
a cover left, if you don’t see after’em. I 
thought I should like to tell ye afore I died. 
Parson’s been here; but I did na tell him. 
He’s all for the earl’s folk, and he’d not ha’ 
heeded. It’s the earl as put him into his 
ehurch, I reckon, for he said what a fine 
thing it were for to see so much employ- 
ment a-given to the poor, and he never said 
nought 0’ th’ sort when your works were agait, 
squire.” 

This long speech had been interrupted by 
_ many a cough and gasp for breath ; and hav- 
ing delivered himself of what was on his 

mind, he turned his face to the wall, and 
appeared to be goingto sleep. Presently he 
roused himself with a start. 

“IT know I flogged him well, I did. But 
he were after pheasants’ eggs, and I didn’t 
know he were an orphan. Lord, forgive 
me!” 

“ He’s thinking on David Morton, the crip- 
ple, as used to go about trapping venison,” 
whispered the woman. 

“ Why, he died long ago—twenty year, 
I should think,” replied the squire. 

“Ay, but when grandfather goes off i’ 
this way to sleep after a bout of talking he 
seems to be dreaming on old times. He'll 
not waken up yet, sir; you'd best sit down 
if you'd like to stay,” she continned, as she 
went into the house-place and dusted a chair 
with her apron. “ He was very -particular 
in bidding me wake him if he were asleep, 
and you or Mr. Roger was to call. Mr. 
Roger said he’d be coming again this morn- 

. ing — but he’ll likely sleep an hour or more, 
if he’s let alone.” 

“T wish I'd said good-by, I should like to 
have done that.” 

“ He drops off so sudden,” said the wo- 
man. “But if you'd be better pleased to 
— said it, squire, I'll waken him up a 

it.” 
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“No, no!” the squire called~out as the 
woman was going to be as good as her word. 
“V'll come again, perhaps to-morrow. And 
tell him I was sorry; for I amindeed. And 
be sure and send to the Hall for anything 

ou want! Mr. —_ is coming, is he 

e’ll bring me word how he is, later on. I 
should like to have bidden him good-by.” 

So, giving sixpence to the child who had 
held his horse, the squire mounted. He sate 
still a moment, looking at the busy work 
going on before him, and then at his own 
half-completed drainage. It was a bitter 
pill. He had objected to borrowing from 
Government, in the first instance; and then 
his wife had persuaded him to the step ; and 
after it was once taken, he was as proud as 
could be of the only concession to the spirit 
of be ae he ever made in his life. He 
had read and studied the subject pretty 
thoroughly, if also very slowly, during the 
time his wife had been influencing him. He 
was tolerably well up in agriculture, if in 
nothing else ; and at one time he had taken 
the lead among the neighbouring land-own- 
ers, when he first began tile-drainage. In 
those days people used to speak of Squire 
Hamley’s hobby; and at market ordinaries, 
or country dinners, they rather dreaded set- 
ting him off on long repetitions of arguments 
from the different pamphlets on the subject 
which he had read. And now the proprie- 
tors all around him were draining — drain- 
ing ; his interest to Government was running 
on all the same, though his works were sto 
ped, and his tiles deteriorating in value. It 
was not a soothing consideration, and the 
squire was almost ready to quarrel with his 
shadow. He wanted a vent for his ill-hu- 
mour ; and suddenly remembering the devas- 
tations on his covers, which he had heard 
about not a quarter of an hour before, he 
rode up to the men busy at work on Lord 
Cumnor’s land. Just before he got up to 
them he encountered Mr. Preston, also on 
horseback, come to overlook his labourers. 
The squire did not know him personally, 
but from the agent’s manner of speaking, 
and the deference that was evidently paid 
to him, Mr. Hamley saw that he was a re- 
sponsible person. So he addressed the 
agent : — “ I beg your pardon, I suppose you 
are the manager of these works ?” 

Mr. Preston replied, —“ Certainly. I am 
that and many other things besides, at your 
service. I have succeeded Mr. Sheepshanks 
in the management of my lord’s property. 
Mr. Hamley of Hamley, I believe ?” 

The squire bowed stiffly. He did not like 
his name to be asked or presumed upon in 
that manner. An equal might conjecture 
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who he was, or recognize him, but, till he 
announced himself, an inferior had no right 
to do more than address him respectfully as 
“Sir.” That was the squire’s code of eti- 
quette. 

“TI am Mr. Hamley of Hamley. I sup- 
pose you are as yet ignorant of the bound- 
ary of Lord Cumnor’s land, and so I will 
inform you that my property begins at the 

nd yonder, —just where you see the rise 
in the ground.” 

“IT am perfectly acquainted with that 
fact, Mr. Hamley,” said Mr. Preston, a little 
annoyed at the ignorance attributed to him. 
“But may I inquire why my attention is 
called to it just now ?” 

The squire was beginning to boil over; 
but he tried to keep his temper in. The 
effort was very much to be respected, for it 
was a great one. There was something 
in the handsome and well-(lressed agent’s 
tone and manner inexpressibly irritating to 
the squire, and it was not lessened by an in- 
voluntary comparison of the capital roadster 
on which Mr. Preston was mounted with 
his own ill-groomed and aged cob. 

“I have been told that your men out 
yonder do not respect these boundaries, but 
are in the habit of plucking up gorse from 
my covers to light their fires.” 

“It is possible’ they may!” said Mr. Pres- 
ton, lifting his eyebrows, his manner being 
more nonchalant than his words. “I dare- 
say they think no great harm of it. How- 
ever, I’ll inquire.” 

“Do you doubt my word, sir?” said the 
squire, fretting his mare till she began to 
dance about. “I tell you I’ve heard it only 
within this last half-hour.” ° 

“I don’t mean to doubt your word, Mr. 

Hamley ; it’s the last thing I should think 
ofdoing. But you must excuse my saying 
that the argument which you have twice 
brought up for the authenticity of your 
statement, ‘that you have heard it within 
the last half-hour,’ is not quite so forcible as 
to preclude the possibility of a mistake.” 
“I wish you'd only say in plain language 
that a doubt my word,” said the squire, 
clenching and slightly raising his horsewhip. 
“Tcan’t make out what you mean— you 
use 80 many words.” 

“ Pray don’t lose your temper, sir. I said 
I should inquiret You have not seen the 
men pulling up gorse yourself, or you would 
have named it I surely may doubt the 
correctness of your information until I have 
made some inquiry; at any rate, that is the 
course I shall pursue, and if it gives you of- 
fence, I shall be sorry, but I shall do it just 
the same. When I am convinced that harm 
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has been done to your property, I shall take 
steps to prevent it for the uture, and of 
course, in my lord’s name, I shall pay you 
compensation — it may probably amount 
to half-a-crown.” He added these last words 
in a lower tone, as if to himself, with a 
slight, contemptuous smile on his face. 

“ Quiet, mare, quiet,” said the squire, quite 
unawares that he was the cause of her im- 
patient movements by the way he was per- 

tually tightening her reins ; and also, per- 

aps, he unconsciously addressed the in- 
junction to himself. 

Neither of them saw Roger Hamley, who 
was just then approaching them with long, 
steady steps. He had seen his father from 
the door of old Silas’s cottage, and, as the 
poor fellow was still asleep, he was coming 
to speak to his father, and was near enough 
now to hear the next words. 

“I don’t know who you are, but I’ve 
known land-agents who were gentlemen, and 
I’ve known some who were not. You belong 
to this last set, young man,” said the squire, 
“that you do. I should like to try my. horse- 
whip on you for your insolence.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Hamley,” replied Mr. Pres- 
ton, coolly, “curb your temper a little, and 
reflect. I really feel sorry to see a man of 
your age in such a passion”— moving a 
little farther off, however, but really more 
with a desire to save the irritated man from 
carrying his threat into execution, out of a 
dislike to the slander and excitement it 
would cause, than from any personal dread. 
Just at this moment Roger Hamley came 
close up. He was panting a little, and his 
eyes were very stern and dark; but he 
spoke quietly enough. 

“Mr. Prestor, I can hardly understand 
what you mean by your last words. But, 
remember, my father is a gentleman of age 
and position, and not accustomed to receive 
advice as to the management of his temper 
from young men like you.” 

“[ desired him to keep his men off my 
land,” said the squire to his son— his wish 
to stand well in Roger’s opinion restraining 
his temper a little; but though his words 
might be a little calmer, there were all 
other signs of passion present—the dis- 
coloured complexion, the trembling hands, 
the fiery cloud in his eyes. “ He refused, 
and doubted my word.” 

Mr. Preston turned to Roger, as if ap- 
pealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
and spoke in a tone of cool explanation, 
which, though not insolent in words, was ex- 
cessively irritating in manner. 

“Your father has misunderstood me— 
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by a look of intelligence at the son, his 
opinion that the father was in no state to 
hear reason. “I never refused to do what 
was just and right. I only required further 
evidence as to the past wrong-doing; your 
father took offence at this” —and then he 
shrugged his shoulders, and lifted his eye- 
brows in a manner he had formerly learnt 
in France. 

“ At any rate, sir! I can scarcely recon- 
cile the manner and words to my father, 
which I heard you use when I first came 
up, with the deference you ought to have 
shown to a man of his age and position. As 
to the fact of the trespass ” — 

“ They are pulling up all the gorse, Rog- 
er —there’ll be no cover whatever for yame 
soon,” put in the squire. 

Roger bowed to his father, but took up 
his speech at the point it was at before the 
interruption. 

“T will inquire into it myself at a cooler 
moment ; and if I find that such trespass or 
damage has been committed, of course I 
shall expect that you will see it put a stop 
to. Come, father! I am going to see old 
Silas — perhaps you don’t know that he is 
very ill.” So he endeavoured to wile the 
squire away to prevent further words. He 
was not entirely successful. 

Mr. Preston‘ was enraged by Roger's 
calm and dignified manner, and threw after 
them this parting shaft, in the shape of a 
loud soliloquy, — 

“ Position, indeed! What are we to think 
of the positon of a man who begins works 
like these without counting the cost, and 
comes to a stand-still, and has to turn off 
his labourers just at the beginning of win- 
ter, leaving ”— 

They were too far off to hear the rest. 
The squire was on the point of turning back 
before this, but Roger took hold of the reins 
of the old mare, and led her over some of 
the boggy ground, as if to guide her into 
sure-footing, but, in reality, because he was 
determined to prevent the renewal of the 
quarrel. It was well that the cob knew him, 
and was, indeed, old enough to prefer quiet- 
ness to dancing; for Mr. Hamley plucked 
hard at the reins, and at last broke out with 
an oath,—“ Damn it, Roger! I'm not a 
child; I won’t be treated as such. Leave 
go, I say!” 

Roger let go; they were not on firm 
ground, and’ he did not wish any watchers 
to think that he was exercising any con- 
straint over his father; and this quiet obe- 
dience to his impatient commands did more 
to sooth the squire than anything else could 
have effected just then. 
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“ | know I turned them off — what could 
Ido? Id no more. money for their weekly 
wages ; it’s a loss to me, as youknow. He 
doesn’t know, no one knows, but I think 
your mother would, how it cut me to turn 
’em off just before winter set in. I lay 
awake many a night thinking of it, and I 

ave them what I had—I did, indeed. I 

adn’t got money to pay ’em, but I had 
three barren cows fattened, and gave 
every scrap of meat to the men, and I let 
‘em go into the woods and gather what 
was fallen, and I winked at their breaking 
off old branches, and now to have it cast up 
against me by that cur — that servant. But 
I'll go on with the works, by y1 will, 
if only to spite him. I'll show him who I 
am. My position, indeed! A Hamley of 
Hamley takes a higher position than his 
master. I’ll go on with the works, see if 
Idon’t! I’m paying between one and two 
hundred a year interest on Government 
money. I'll raise some more if I go to the 
Jews; Osborne has shown me the way, and 
Osborne shall pay for it — he shall. I'll not 
put up with insults. You shouldn’t have 
stopped me, Roger! I wish to heaven I'd 
horsewhipped the fellow !” . 

He was lashing himself again into an im- 
potent rage, painful to a son to witness ; 
but just then the little grandchild of old Si- 
las, who had held the squire’s horse during 
his visit to the sick man, came running up, 
breathless : 

“ Please, sir, please, squire, mammy has sent 
me, grandfather has wakened up sudden, and 
mammy says he’s dying, and would you 
please come ; she says he’d take it as a kind 
compliment, she’s sure.” 

So they went to the cottage, the squire 
speaking never a word, but suddenly feeling 
as if lifted out of a whirlwind and set down 
in a still and awful place. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A PASSIVE COQUETTE. 


Ir is not to be supposed that such an en- 
counter as Mr. Preston had just had with 
Roger Hamley sweetened the regards in 
which the two young men henceforward 
held each other. They had barely spoken 
to each other before, and but seldom met; 
for the land-agent’s employment had hither- 
to lain in Ashcombe, some sixteen or seven- 
teen miles from Hamley. . He was older 
than Roger by several years; but during 
the time he had been in the country Osborne 
and Roger had been at school and at col- 
lege. Mr. Preston was prepared to dislike 
the Hamleys for many unreasonable rea- 
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sons. Cynthia and Molly had both spoken 
of the brothers with familiar regard, im- 
plying considerable intimacy ; their flowers 

ad been preferred to his on the occasion 
of the ball; most people spoke well of them; 
and Mr. Preston had an animal's instinctive 
jealousy and combativeness against all pop- 
ular young men. Their “ position” — poor 
as the Hamleys might be — was far higher 
than his own in the county ; and, moreover, 
he was agent to the great Whig lord, whose 
political interests were diametrically oppos- 
ed to those of the old Tory squire. Not that 
Lord Cumnor troubled himself much about 
his political interests. His family had obtain- 
ed property and title from the Whigs at the 
time of the Hanoverian succession; and so, 
traditionally, he was a Whig, and had be- 
longed in his youth to Whig clubs, where he 
had lost considerable sums of money to 
Whig gamblers. All this was: purged 
and consistent enough. And if Lord Hol- 
lingford had not been returned for the coun- 
ty on the Whig interest — as his father had 
been before him, until he had succeeded to 
the title —it is quite probable Lord Cumnor 
would have considered the British constitu- 
tion in danger, and the patriotism of his 
ancestors ungratefully ignored. But, ex- 
cepting at elections, he had no notion of 
making Whig and Tory a party cry. He 
had lived too much in ad and was of 
too sociable a nature, to exclude any man, 
who jumped with his humour, from the hos- 
pitality he was always ready to offer, be the 
agreeable acquaintance Whig, Tory, or 
Radical. But in the county of which he 
was lord-lieutenant, the old party distine- 
tion was still a shibboleth. by which men 
were tested for their fitness for social inter- 
course, as well as on the hustings. If by 
any chance a Whig found himself‘ at a Tory 
dinner-table —‘or vice versi —the food was 
hard of digestion, and wine and viands 
were criticised rather than enjoyed. A mar- 
riage between the young people of the sep- 
arate parties was almost as unheard of and 

rohibited an alliance as that of Romeo and 

uliet’s. And of course Mr. Preston was 
not a man in whose breast such prejudices 
would die away. They were an excitement 
to him for one thing, and called out all his 
talent, for intrigue on behalf of the party to 
which he was allied. Moreover, he consid- 
ered it as loyalty to his employer to “ scat- 
ter his enemies” by any means in his pow-. 
er. He had always hated and despised the 
Tories in general; and after that interview 
on the marshy common in front of Silas’s 
cottage, he hated the Hamleys, and ‘Roger 
especially, with a very choice and particu- 
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lar hatred. “That prig,” as hereafter he 
always designed Roger—‘“he shall pay 
for it yet,” he said to himself by way of con- 


solation, after the father and son had left’ 


him. “What a lout it is!” — watching the 
receding figures. “The old chap has twice 
as much spunk,” as the squire tugged at 
his bridle-reins. “ The old mare could make 
her way better without being led, my fine 
fellow. But see through your dodge. You're 
afraid of your old father turning back and 
getting into another rage. Position indeed! 
a beggarly squire —a man who did turn off 
his men just before winter, to rot or starve, 
for all he cared — it’s just like a venal old 
Tory.” And, under the cover of sympathy 


indulged his own private pique very pléas- 


antly. Es 

Mr. Preston had many causes for rejoic- 
ing: he might have forgotten this diScomfit- 
ure, as he chose to feel it, in the remem- 
brance of an increase of income, and in the 
popularity he enjoyed in his new abode. 
All Hollingford came forward to do the 
earl’s new agent honour. Mr. Sheepshanks 
had been a crabbed, crusty old bachelor, 
frequenting inn-parlours on market-days, 
not unwilling to give dinners to three or 
four chosen friends and familiars, with 
wham, in return, he dined from time to 
time, and with whom, also, he kept up an 
amicable rivalry in the matter of wines. 
But he “ did not appreciate female society, 
as Miss Browning elegantly worded his un- 
willingness to accept the invitations of the 
Hollingford ladies. He was — unrefined 
enough to speak of these invitations to his 
intimate friends aforesaid in the following 
manner, “Those old women’s worryings ;’ 
but, of course, they never heard of this. 
Little quarter-of-sheet notes, without any 
envelopes — that invention was unknown in 
those days — but sealed in the corners when 
folded up instead of gummed as they are 
fastened at present, occasionally passed_be- 
tween Mr. Sheepshanks and the Miss 
Brownings, Mrs. Goodenough or others. 
In the first instance, the form ran as fol- 
lows:—“ Miss Browning and her. sister, 
Miss Phoebe Browning, present their re- 
spectful compliments to Mr. Sheepshanks, 
and beg to inform him that a few friends 
have kindly consented to favour them with 
their company at tea on Thursday next. 
Miss Browning and Miss Phebe will take 
it very kindly if Mr. Sheepshanks will join 
their little circle.” 

Now for Mrs. Goodenough. 

“Mrs. Goodenough’s respects to Mr. 





Sheepshanks, and hopes he is in 


with the dismissed labourers, Mr. Preston - 
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health. She would be very glad if he would 
favour her with his company to tea on 
Monday. My daughter, in Geadiensiees, 
has sent me a couple.of guinea-fowls, and 
Mrs. Goodenough hopes Mr. Sheepshanks 
will stay and take a bit of supper.” 

No need for the dates of the days of the 
month. The good ladies would have 
thought that the world was coming to an 
end if the invitation had been sent out a 
week before the party therein named. But 
not even guinea-fowls for supper could 
tempt Mr. Sheepshanks. He remembered 
the made-wines he had tasted in former 
days at Hollingford parties, and shuddered. 
Bread-and-cheese, with a glass of bitter-beer, 
or a little brandy-and-water, partaken of in 
his old clothes (which had worn into shapes 
of loose comfort, and smelt strongly of to- 
bacco), he liked better than roast guinea-fowl 
and birch-wine, even without throwing into 
the balance the stiff uneasy coat, and the 
tight neckcloth and ‘tighter shoes. So the 
ex-agent had been seldom, if ever, seen at 
the Hollingford tea-parties. He might have 
had his form of refusal stereotyped, it was so 
invariably the same. 

“Mr. Sheepshanks’ duty to Miss Brown- 
ing and her sister” (to Mrs. Goodenough, or 
to others, as thecase might be). “ Business of 
importance prevents him from availing him- 
self of their polite invitation ; for which he 
begs to return his best thanks.” 

But now that Mr. Preston had suceeeded, 
and come to live in Hollingford, things were 
changed. 

He accepted every civility right and left, 
and won golden opinions accordingly. Par- 


“ , ties were made in his honour, “ just as Jif 


he had been a bride,” Miss Phebe Brown- 
ing said ; and to all of them he went. 

“What’s the man after?” said Mr. 
Sheepshanks to himself, when he heard of 
his successor’s affability, and sociability, 
and amiability, and a variety of other 
agreeable “ilities,” from the friends whom 
the old steward still retained at Hollingford. 

“ Preston’s not a man to put himself out 
for nothing. He’s deep. He'll be after 
something solider than popularity.” 

The sagacious old bachelor was right. 
Mr. Preston was “ after” something more 
than mere popularity. He went wherever 
he had a chance of meeting Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick. 

It might be that Molly’s spirits were more 
depressed at this time than they were in 
general ; or that Cynthia was exultant, una- 
wares to herself, in the amount of attention 
and admiration she was receiving from Rog- 
er by day, from Mr. Preston in the evening, 
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but the two girls seemed to have parted 
company in cheerfulness. Molly was al- 
ways gentle, but very grave and silent. 
Cynthia, on the contrary, was merry, full of 
retty mockeries, and hardly ever silent. 
When first she came to Hollingford one of 
her great charms had been that she was 
such a gracious listener; now her excite- 
ment, by whatever caused, made her too 
restless to hold her tongue; yet what she 
said was too pretty, too witty, not to be a 
winning and sparkling interruption, eager- 
ly welcomed by those who were under her 
sway. Mr. Gibson was the only one who 
observed this change, and reasoned upon it. 

“ She is in a mental fever of some kind,” 
thought he to himself... “ She is very fasci- 
nating, but I don’t quite understand her.” 
If Molly had not been so entirely loyal to 
her friend, she might have thought this con- 
stant brilliancy a little tiresome when 
brought into every-day life; it was not the 
sunshiny rest of a placid lake, it was rather 
the glitter of the pieces of a broken mirror, 
which confuses and bewilders. Cynthia 
would not talk quietly about anything now ; 
subjects of thought or conversation seemed 
to have lost their relative value. There 
were exceptions to this mood of hers, when 
she sank into deep fits of silence, that 
would have been gloomy had it not been for 
the never-varying sweetness of her temper. 
If there was a little kindness to be done to 
either Mr. Gibson or Molly, Cynthia was 
just as ready as ever to do it; nor did she 
refuse to do anything her mother wished, 
however fidgety might be the humour that 
prompted the wish. But in this latter case 
Cynthia’s eyes were not quickened by her 
heart. 

Molly was dejected, she knew not why. 
Cynthia had drifted a little apart ; that was 
not it. Her stepmother had whimsical 
moods; and if Cynthia displeased her, she 
would oppress Molly with small kindnesses 
and pseudo-affection. Or else a 
was wrong, the world was out of joint, an 
Molly had failed in her mission to set it 
right, and was to be blamed accordingly. 
But Molly was of too steady a disposition to 


be much moved by the changeableness of 


an unreasonable person. She might be an- 
noyed, or irritated, but she was not depress- 
ed. That was not it. The real cause was 
certainly this. As long as Roger was drawn 
to Cynthia, and sought her of his own ac- 
cord, it had been a sore pain and bewilder- 
ment to Molly’s heart; but it wasa straight- 
forward attraction, and one which Molly ac- 
knowledged, in her humility and great. pow- 
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the world. She would look at Cynthia’s beau- 
ty and grace, and feelas if noone could resist 
it, And when she witnessed all the small 
signs of honest devotion which r was 
at no i to conceal, she thought, with a 
sigh, that surely no girl could help relin- 
quishing her heart to such tender, strong 
keeping as Roger’s character ensured. She 
would have been willing to cut off her right 
hand, if need were, to forward his attach- 
ment to Cynthia; and the self-sacrifice 
would have added a strange zest to a happy 
crisis. She was indignant at what she con- 
sidered to be Mrs. Gibson’s obtuseness to so 
much goodness and worth; and when she 
called Roger “a country lout,” or any other 
depreciative epithet, ‘Mol would pinch 
herself in order to keep silent. But after 
all those were peaceful days compared to 
the present, when she, seeing the wrong side 
of the tapestry, after the wont of those 
who dwell in the same house with a plotter, 
became aware that Mrs. Gibson had totally 
changed her behaviour to Roger, from some 
cause unknown to Molly. 

But he was always exactly the same ; 
“ steady as old Time,” as Mrs. Gibson called 
him, with her usual originality; “a rock of 
strength, under whose very shadow there is 
rest,” as Mrs. Hamley had once spoken of 
him. So the cause of Mrs. Gibson’s altered 
manner lay not in him. Yet now he was 
sure of a welcome, let him come at any 
hour he would. : He was playfully reproved 
for having taken Mrs. Gibson’s words too 
literally, and for never coming before lunch. 
But he said he considered her reasons for 
such words to be valid, and should respect 
them. And this was done out of his sim- 
plicity, and from no tinge of malice. Then 
in their family conversations at home, Mrs. 
Gibson was constantly making projects for 
throwing Roger and Cynthia together, with 
so evident a betrayal of her wish to bring 
about an engagement, that Molly chafed at 
the net spread so evidently, and at Roger’s 
blindness in coming so willingly to be en- 
trapped. She forgot his previous willing- 
ness, his former evidenves of manly fond- 
ness for the beautiful Cynthia; she only 
saw plots of which he was the victim, and 
Cynthia the conscious if passive bait. She 
felt as if she could not have acted as Cyn- 
thia did; no, not even to gain Roger’s love. 
Cynthia heard and saw as much of the do- 
mestic background as she did, and yet she 
submitted to the réle assigned to her! To 
be sure, this réle would have been played 
by her unconsciously ; the things prescribed 
were what she “ee naturally have done; 
but because they were prescribed — by im- 
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enna only, it is true—Molly would 
ave resisted; have gone out, for instance, 
when she was expected to stay at home}; 
or have lingered in the garden when a long 
country walk was planned. At last — for 
she could not help loving Cynthia, come 
what would—she determined to believe 
that Cynthia was entirely unaware of all; 
but it was with an effort that she brought 
herself to believe it. 

It may be all very P sapere “ to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade, or with the tangles 
of Newra’s hair,” but young men at the 
outset of their independent life have many 
other cares in this prosaic England to oc- 
cupy their time and their thoughts. Roger 
was Fellow of Trinity, to be sure; and from 
the outside it certainly appeared as if his 
position, as long as he chose to keep un- 
married, was a very easy one. His was 
not a nature, however, to sink down into 
inglorious ease, even had his fellowship in- 
come been at his disposal. He looked for- 
ward to an active life; in what direction he 
had not yet determined. He knew what 
were his talents and his tastes; and did not 
wish the former to lie buried, nor the latter, 
which he regarded as gifts, fitting him for 
some peculiar work, to be disregarded or 
thwarted. He rather liked awaiting an ob- 
ject, secure in his own energy to force his 
way to it, when he once saw it clearly. ° 
He reserved enough of money for his own 
personal needs, which were small, and for 
the ready furtherance of any project he 
might see fit to undertake; the rest of his 
income was Osborne’s; given and accepted 
in the spirit which made the bond between 
thege two brothers so rarely perfect. It 
was only the thought of Cynthia that threw 
Roger off his iatan. A strong man in 
everything else, about her he was as a 
child. He knew that he could not marry 
and retain his fellowship; his intention 
was to hold himself loose from any employ- 
ment or profession until he had found one 
to his mind, so there was no immediate 
prospect — no prospect for many years, in- 
deed, that he would be able to marry. Yet 
he went on seeking Cynthia’s sweet com- 

any, listening to the music of her voice, 
king in her sunshine, and feeding his 
passion in every possible way, just like an 
unreasoning child. He knew that it was 
folly — and yet he did it; and it was per- 
haps this that made him so sympathetic 
with Osborne. Roger racked his brains 
about Osborne’s affairs much more fre- 
rem 4 than Osborne troubled himself. 
ndeed, he had become so ailing and languid 
of late, that even the squire made only very 
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faint objections to his desire for frequent 
change of scene, though formerly he used 
to grumble so much at the necessary expen- 
diture it involved. 

“ After all, it does not cost much,” the 
squire said to Roger one day.’ “ Choose how 
he does it, he does it cheaply ; he used to come 
and ask me for twenty, where now he does 
it for five. But he and I have lost each 
other’s language, that’s what we have! and 
my dictionary” (only he called it “ dix- 
onary”) “has all got wrong because of 
those confounded debts—which he will 
never explain to me, or talk about — he 
always holds me off at arms’ length when I 
begin upon it— he does, Roger — me, his 
old dad, as was his primest favourite of all, 
when he was a little bit of a chap!” 

The squire divelt so much upon Osborne’s 
reserved behaviour to himself, that brooding 
over this one subject perpetually he became 
more morose and gloomy than ever in his 
manner to Osborne, resenting the want of 
the confidence and affection that he thus 
repelled. So much so that Roger, who 
desired to avoid being made the receptacle 
of his father’s complaints against Osborne — 
and Roger’s passive listening was the seda- 
tive his father always sought — had often 
to have recourse to the discussion of the 
drainage works as a counter-irritant. The 
* squire had felt Mr. Preston’s speech about 
the dismissal of his workpeople very keenly ; 
it fell in with the reproaches of his own 
conscience, though, as he would repeat to 
Roger over and over again, —“ I could not 
help it — how could I? —I was drained dry 
of ready money—I wish the land was 
drained as dry as I am,” said he, with a 
touch of humour that came out before he 
was aware, and at which he smiled sadly 
enough. “What was I to do, I ask you, 
Roger? I know I was in a rage— I’ve 
had a deal to make me so—and maybe I 
did not think as much about consequences 
as I should have done, when I gave orders 
for ’em to be sent off; but I could not have 
done otherwise if I'd ha’ thought for a twelve- 
month in cool blood. Consequences! I hate 
consequences ; they’ve always been against 
me: they have. I’m so tied up I can’t cut 
down a stick more, and that’s a ‘conse- 
quence ’ of having the property so deucedly 
well settled ; I wish Td never had any an- 
cestors. Ay, laugh, lad! it does me good to 
see thee laugh a bit, after Osborne’s long 
er which always grows longer at sight o’ 
me ” 

“Look here, father!” said Roger, sud- 
denly, “I'll manage somehow about the 
money for the works. You trust to me; 
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give me two months to turn myself in, and 
= shall have some money, at any rate, to 
gin with.” 

The squire looked at him, and his face 
brightened as a child’s does at the promise 
of a pleasure made to him by.some one on 
whom he can rely. He became a little 
graver, however, as he said,— “ But how 
will you get it? It’s hard enough work.” 

“ Never mind: I'll get it —a hundred or 
so at first—I don’t yet know how — but 
remember, father, I’m a Senior Wrangler, 
and a ‘very promising young writer,’ as 
that review called me. Oh, you don’t know 
what a fine fellow you've got for a son. 
You should have lt that review to know 
all my wonderful merits.” 

“| did, Roger. I heard Gibson speaking 
of it, and I made him get it for me. I 
should have understood it better if they 
could have called the animals by their Eng- 
lish names, and not put so much of their 
French lingo into it.” 

“ But it was an answer to an article by a 
French writer,” pleaded Roger. 

“T’d ha’ let him alone!” said the squire, 
earnestly. “We had to beat ’em, and we 
did it at Waterloo; but I’d not demean my- 
self by answering any of their lies, if I was 
you. But I got through the review, for all 
their Latin and French; I did, and if you 
doubt me, you just look at the end of the 
great ledger, turn it upside down, and you'll 
find I’ve copied out all the fine words they 
said of you: ‘careful ‘observer,’ ‘ strong 
nervous English,’ ‘rising philosopher.’ Oh! 
I can nearly say it all off by heart, for 
many a time when I am frabbed by bad 
debts, or Osborne’s bills, or moidered with 
accounts, I turn the ledger wrong way up, 
and smoke a pipe over it, while I read those 
pieces out of the review which speak about 
you, lad!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
COMING EVENTS. 


Roger had turned over many plans in 
his mind, by which he thought that he 
could obtain sufficient money for the pur- 
pose he desired to accomplish. His careful 
grandfather, who had been a merchant in 
the city, had so tied up the few thousands 
he had left to his daughter, that although, 
in case of her death before her husband’s, 
the latter might enjoy the life interest 
thereof, yet, in case of both their deaths, 
their second son did not succeed to the 

roperty until he was five-and-twenty ; and 
if he died before that age the money that 
would then have been his went to one of 
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his cousins on the maternal side. In short, | amination for priest’s orders fatigued him so 
the old merchant had taken as many pre-| much that he got his father to give him a 
cautions about his legacy as if it had been | hundred or two for a tour on the Continent. 
for tens, instead of units of thousands. Of| He meant to get to Rome, because he heard 
course Roger might have slipped through | that there were such pleasant winters there. 
all these meshes by insuring his life until | So he turned up at Metz in August.” 

the specified age; and probably if he had} “I don’t see why.” 

consulted any lawyer this course would}; “No more did he. He never was great 
have bven suggested to him. But he dis-|in geography, you know; and somehow he 
liked taking any one into his confidence on | thought that Metz, pronounced French 
the subject of his father’s want of ready |{ashion, must be on the road to Rome. 
money. He had obtained a copy of his| Some one had told him so in fun. How- 
grandfather's will at Doctors’ |; Melos ever, it was very well for me that I met 
und he imagined that all the contingencies | with him there; for I was determined to be 
involved in it would be patent to the light | married, and that without loss of time.” 

of nature and common sense. He was a| “ But Aimée is a Catholic?” 

little mistaken in this, but not the less re-| “ That’s true! but you see I am not. 
solved that money in some way he would | You don’t suppose I would do her any 
have in order to fulfil his promise to his| wrong, Roger ?” asked Osborne, sitting up 
father, and for the ulterior purpose of giv-|in his lounging-chair, and speaking rather 
ing the squire some daily interest to dis-| indignantly to Roger, his face suddenly 
tract his tnoughts from the regrets and| flushing red. 

cares that were almost weakening his mind.|_ “No! I’m sure you would not mean it; 
It was “Roger Hamley, Senior Wrangler | but you see there’s a child coming, and this 
and Fellow of Trinity, to the highest bid-| estate is entailed on‘ heirs male.’ Now, | 
der, no matter what honest employment,” | want to know if the marriage is legal or 
and presently it came down to “ any bidder | not? and it seems to me it’s a ticklish 
at all.” question.” . 

Another perplexity and distress at this} “Oh!” said Osborne, falling back into 
time weighed upon Roger. O:borne, heir | repose, “if that’s all, I suppose you’re next 
to the estate, was going to have a child. | heir male, and I can trust you as I can my- 
The Hamley property was entailed on| self. You know my marriage is bond fide 
‘ heirs male born in lawful wedlock.” Was | in intention, and I believe it to be legal in 
the “wedlock” lawful? Osborne never | fact. We went over to Strasbourg; Aimée 
seemed to doubt that it was — never seemed, | picked up a friend —a good middle-aged 
in fact, to think twice about it. And if he, | Frenchwoman — who served halt’ as brides- 
the husband, did not, how much less did | maid, half as chaperone, and thén we went 
Aimée, the trustiul wife? Yet who could | before the mayor — préfet— what do you 
tell how much misery any shadows of ille-|call them? I think Morrison rather en- 
gality might cast into the future? One joyed the spree. I signed all manner of 
evening Roger, sitting by the languid, care-| papers in the prefecture; I did not read 
less, dilettante Osborne, began to question | them over, for fear lest I could not sign 
him as to the details of the marriage. Os-| them conscientiously. It was the safest 
borne knew instinctively at what Roger plan. Aimée kept trembling so I thought 
was aiming. It was not that he did not, she would faint, and then we went off to - 
desire pertect legality in justice to his wife ;| the nearest English chaplaincy, Carlsruhe, 
it was that he was so indisposed at the time | and. the chaplain was away, so Morrison 
that he hated to be bothered. It was some-| easily got the loan of the chapel, and we 
thing like the refrain of Gray’s Scandina-| were married the next day.” 
vian Prophetess: “* Leave me, leave me to| ‘ But surely some registration or certi- 








repose.” ficate was necessary ?” 
“ But do try and tell me how you man-| “ Morrison said he would undertake all 
aged it.” those forms; and he ought to know his own 


“ How tiresome you are, Roger,” put in| business. I know I tipped him pretty well 
Osborne. ’ for the job.” 


“Well, [dare sayI am. Goon!” ~- “You must be married again,” said Rog- 
“T’ve tol you Morrison married us. You | er, afier a pause, “and that before the 
remember old Morrison at Trinity ?” child is born. Have you got a certificate 
“Yes; as good and blunder-headed a| of the marriage ?” 
fellow as ever lived.” “I dare say Morrison has got it some- 





“Well, he’s taken orders; and the ex-|where. But 1 believe I’m legally married 
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according to the laws both of England and 
France ; I really do, old fellow. I’ve got 
the — papers somewhere.” 

“ Never mind! you shall be married again 
in England. Aimée goes to the Roman 
Catholic chapel at Prestham, does not 


she?” 
She is so good I would not dis- 
turb her in her religion for the world.” 

“Then you shall be married both there 
and at the church of the parish in which 
she lives as well,” said Roger, decidedly. 

“It’s a at deal of trouble, unneces- 
sary trouble, and unnecessary expense, I 
should say,” said Osborne. “Why can’t 
you leave well alone? Neither Aimée nor 

are of the sort of stuff to turn scoundrels 
and deny the legality of our marriage, and 
if the child is a boy, and my father dies, 
and I die, why I’m sure you'll do him jus- 
tice, as sure as I am of myself, old fellow!” 

“ But if Idie into the bargain? Make 
a hecatomb of the present Hamleys all at 
once, while you are about it. ho suc- 
ceeds as heir male ?” 

Osborne thought fora moment. “One 
of the Irish Hamleys, 1 suppose. I fancy 
they are needy claps. Perhaps you're 
right. But what need to have such gloomy 
forebodings ?” 

“The law makes one have foresight in 
such affairs,” said Roger. “So [ll go 


down to Aimée next week when I’m in| 


town, and I’ll make all necessary arrange- 
ments before you come. I think you'll be 
' happier if it is all done.” 

“J shall be happier if I’ve a chance of 
seeing the little woman, that I grant you. 
But what is taking you up to town? I 
wish I'd money to run about like you, 
instead of being shut up for ever in this 
dull old house.” 

Osborne was apt occasionally to contrast 
his position with Roger's in a tone of com- 
plaint, forgetting that both were the results 
of character, and also that out of his in- 
come Roger gave up so large a portion for 
the maintenance of his brother's wife. But 
if this ungenerous thought of Osborne’s 
had been set clearly before his conscience, 
he would have smote his breast and cried 
“Mea culpa” with the best of them; it 
was only that he was too indolent to keep 
an unassisted conscience. 

“JT should not have thought of going 
up,” said Roger, reddening as if he had 


been accused of spending another’s money | 


r 


instead of his own, “if I had not had to go 


up on business. Lord Hollingford has writ- 
ten for me; he knows my great wish for 
employment, and has heard of something 
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which he considers suitable; there’s his 
letter if you care to read it. But it does 
not tell anything definitely.” 

Osborne read the letter, and returned it 
to Roger. After a moment or two of 
silence he said,—‘“ Why do you want 
money? Are we taking too much from 
you? It’s a great shame of me; but what 
canIdo? Only suggest a career for me, 
and I'll follow it to-morrow.” He spoke as 
if Roger had been reproaching him. 

“ My dear fellow, don’t get those notions 
into your head! I must do something for 
myself sometimes, and I have been on the 
look-out. Besides, I want my father to go 
on with his drainage, it would do good both 
to his health and his spirits. If I can ad- 
vance any part of the money requisite, he 
and you shall pay me interest until you can 
return the capital.” 

“Roger, you’re the providence of the 
family,” exclaimed Osborne, suddenly 
te by admiration at his brother’s con- 
duct, and forgetting to contrast it with his 
own. 

So Roger went up to London and Os- 
borne followed him, and for two or three 
weeks the Gibsons saw nothing of the 
brothers. But as wave succeeds to wave, 
so interest succeeds to interest. “The 
family,” as they were called, came down 
for their autumn sojourn at the Towers; and 
again the house was full of visitors, and 
the Towers’ servants, and carriages, and 
liveries were seen in the two streets of 
Hollingford, just as they might have been 
seen for scores of autumns past. 

So runs the round of life from day to 
day. Mrs. Gibson found the chances of 
intercourse with the Towers rather more 
personally exciting than Roger’s visits, or 
the rarer calls of Osborne Hamley. Cyn- 
thia had an old antipathy to the great fam- 
ily who had made so much of her mother 
and so little of her; and whom she consid- 
ered as in some measure the cause why she 
had seen so little of her mother in the days 
when the little girl had craved for love and 
found none. Moreover, Cynthia missed her 
slave, although she did not care for Roger 
one thousandth part of what he did for her ; 
| yet she had found it not unpleasant to have 
|a man whom she thoroughly respected, and 
/whom men in general respected, the sub- 
| ject of her eye, the glad: ministrant to each 
_searce spoken wish, a person in whose sight 
all her words were pearls or: diamonds, all 
‘her actions heavenly graciousness, and in 
| whose thoughts she reigned supreme. She 
‘had no modest unconsciousness about her ; 
| and yet she was not vain. She knew of all 
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this worship; and when from circumstances 
she no longer received it she missed it. 
The Earl and the Countess, Lord Holling- 
ford and Lady Harriet, lords and ladies in 
general, liveries, dresses, bags of game, and 
rumours of riding parties, were as nothing 
to her as compared to Roger’s absence. 
And yet she did not love him. No, she did 
not love him. Molly knew that Cynthia 
did not love him. Molly grew angry with 
her many and many a time as the convic- 
tion of this fact was forced upon her. 
Molly did not know her own feelings; 
Roger had no overwhelming interest in 
what they might be; while his very life- 
breath seemed to depend on what Cynthia 
felt and thought. Therefore Molly had 
keen insight into her “ sister’s” heart; and 
she knew that Cynthia did not love Roger. 
Molly could have cried with passionate re- 
gret at the thought of the unvalued treas- 
ure lying at Cynthia’s feet; and it would 
have been a merely unselfish regret. It 
was the old fervid tenderness. “ Do not 
wish for the moon, O my darling, for I 
cannot give it thee.” Cynthia's love was 
the moon Roger yearned for; and Molly 
saw that it was far away and out of reach, 
else would she have strained her heart- 
chords to give it to Roger. 

“T am his sister,” she would say to herself. 
“That old bond is not done away with, 
though he is too much absorbed by Cynthia 
to speak about it just now. His mother 
ealled me ‘ Fanny ;’ it was almost like an 
adoption. I must wait and watch, and see 
if I can do anything for my brother.” 

One day Lady ‘Harriet came to call on 
- the Gibsons, or rather on Mrs. Gibson, for 
the latter retained her old jealousy if any 
one else in Hollingford was supposed to be 
on intimate terms at the great house, or in 
the least acquainted with their plans. Mr. 
Gibson might possibly know as much, but 
then he was professionally bound to secrecy. 
Out of the house she considered Mr. Pres- 
ton as her rival, and he was aware that she 
did so, and delighted in teasing her by af- 
fecting a knowledge of family plans and de- 
tails of affairs of which she was not aware. 
Indoors she was jealous of the fancy Lady 
Harriet had evidently taken for her step- 
daughter, and she contrived to place quiet 
obstacles in the way of a too frequent inter- 
course between the two. These obstacles 


were not unlike the shield of the knight in 
the old story; only instead of the two sides 

resented to the two travellers approaching 
it from opposite quarters, one of which was 
silver, and one of which was gold, on 
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low radiance, while poor Molly only per- 
ceived a dull and heavy lead. To Lady 
Harriet it was “ Molly is gone out; she will 
be so sorry to miss you, but she was obliged to | 
go to see some old friends of her mother’s 
whom she ought not to neglect: as I said to 
her, constancy is everything. It is Sterne, 
I think, who says, ‘ Thine own and thy mo- 
ther’s friends forsake not.’ But, dear Lady 
Harriet, you'll stop till she comes home, 
won’t you? I know how fond you are of 
her; in fact” (with a little surface playful- 
ness) “I sometimes say you come more to 
see her than your poor old Clare.” 

To Molly it had previously been, — 

“‘ Lady Harriet is coming here this morn- 
ing. I can’t have any one else coming inp. 
Tell Maria to say I’m not at home. Lady 
Harriet has always so much to tell me. 
Dear Lady Harriet! I’ve known all her 
secrets since she was twelve yearsold. You 
two girls must keep out of the way. Of 
course she’ll ask for you, out of common ci- 
vility ; but you would only interrupt us if 
you came in, as you did the other day; ”— 
now addressing Molly —“I hardly lke to 
say so, but I thought it was very forward.” 

“Maria told me sh@ad asked for me,” 
put in Molly, ome: 

“ Very forward indeed!” continued Mrs. 
Gibson, taking no further notice of the in- 
terruption, except to strengthen the words 
to which Molly’s little speech had been in- 
tended as a correction. 

“ I think this time I must secure her lady- 
ship from the chances of such an intrusion, 
by as that you are out of the house, 
Molly. You had better go to the Holly 
Farm, and speak about those damsons I or- 
dered, and which have never been sent.” 

“Tll go,” said Cynthia. “It’s far too 
long a walk for Molly ; she’s had a bad cold, 
and is not as strong as she was a fortnight 

o. I delight in long walks. If you want 

olly out of the way, mamma, send her to 
the Miss Brownings’ — they are always glad 
to see her.” 

“T never said I wanted Molly out of the 
way, Cynthia,” replied Mrs. Gibson. “ You 
always put things in such an exaggerated 
—I should almost say, so coars¢ a manner. 
I am sure, Molly, my love, you could never 
have so misunderstood me; it is only on 
Lady Harriet’s account.” 

“{ don’t think I can walk as far as the 
Holly Farm ; papa would take the message ; 
Cynthia need not go.” 

“Well! I’m the last person in the world 
to tax any one’s strength; I’d sooner never 
see damson preserve again. Suppose you 





Harriet saw the smooth and shining ye 


do go and see Miss Browning ; you can pay 
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her a nice long call — you know she likes 
that — and ask after Miss Pheebe’s cold from 
me, you know. They were friends of your 
mother’s, my dear, and I would not have 
you break off old friendships for the world. 
* Constancy above everything’ is my motto, 
as you know, and the memory of the dead 
ought always to be cherished.” 

“ Now, mamma, where am I to go?” ask- 
ed Cynthia. “Though Lady Harriet does 
not care for me as much as she does for 
Molly — indeed, quite the contrary I should 
say — yet she might ask after me, and I had 
better be safely out of the way.” 

“ Truc!” said Mrs. Gibson, meditatively, 
yet unconscious of any satire in Cynthia’s 
speech. 

“She is much less likely to ask for you, 
my dear: I almost thiok you might remain 
in the house, or you might go to the Holly 
Farm; I really do want the damsons; or 
you might stay here in the dining-room, 
you know, so as to be ready to arrange 
lunch prettily, if she does take a fancy to 
stay* for it. She is very fanciful, is dear 
Lady Harriet! I would not like her to 
think we made any difference in our meals 
because she stayed.%* Simple elegance,’ as 
I tell her, ‘always is what we aim at.’ 
But still you could put out the best ser- 
vice, and arrange some flowers, and ask 
cook what there is for dinner that she 
could send us for lunch, and make it all 
look pretty, and impromptu, and natural. 
I think you had better stay at home, Cyn- 
thia, and then you could fetch Molly from 
Miss Browning's in the afternoon, you know, 
and you two could take a walk together.” 

“ After Lady Harriet was fairly gone! 
I understand, mamma. OF with you, Molly. 
Make haste, or Lady Harriet may come and 
ask for you as well as mamma. I'll take 
care and forget where you are going to, so 
that no one shall learn from me where you 


are, and I’ll answer for mamma’s loss of 


memory.” 

“Child! what nonsense you talk; you 
quite confuse me with being so ‘silly,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, fluttered and annoyed as she 
usually was with the Lilliputian darts Cyn- 
thia gat her. She had recourse to her 
accustomed feckless piece of retaliation — 
bestowing some favour on Molly ; and this 
did not hurt Cynthia one whit. 

“ Molly, darling, there’s a very cold wind, 
though it looks sofine. You had better put 
on my Indiam'ghawl; and it will look so 
pretty, too, on your grey gown — scarlet and 
grey — it’s not everybody I would lend it to, 
but you’re so careful.” 


“Thank you,” said Molly; and she left 
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| Mrs. Gibson in careless uncertainty as to 
whether her offer would be accepted or not. 

Lady Harriet was sorry to miss Molly, as 
she was fond of the girl; but as she perfect- 
ly agreed with Mrs. Gibson’s truism about 
“constancy ” and “old friends,” she saw no 
occasion for saying any more about the af- 
fair, but sat down in a little low chair 
with her feet on the fender. This said 
fender was made of bright steel, and was 
| strictly tabooed to all household and plebeian 
feet; indeed the position, if they assumed 
it, was considered low-bred and vulgar. 

“ That’s right, dear Lady Harriet! you 
can’t think what a pleasure it is to me to 
welcome you at my own fireside, into my 
humble home.” 

‘- Humble ! now, Clare, that’s a little bit 
of nonsense, begging you pardon. I don’t 
call this pretty little drawing-room a bit of 
a ‘humble home.’ It is as full of comforts, 
and of pretty things too, as any room of its 
size can be.” 

“ Ah! how small you must feel it! even I 
had to reconcile myself to it at first.” 

“ Well! perhaps your school-room was 
larger, but remember how bare it was, how 
empty of anything but deal tables, and forms, 
and mats. Qh, indeed, Clare, I quite agree 
with mamma, who always says you have done 
very well for yourself; and Mr. Gibson 
too! What an agreeable, well-informed 
man!” 

“ Yes, he is,” said his wife, slowly, as if 
she did not like to relinquish her rule of a 
victim to circumstances quite immediately. 
“ He is very agreeable, very: only we see 
so little of him; and of course he comes 
home tired and hungry, and not inclined to 
a to his own family, and apt to go to 
sleep.” 

Come, come!” said Lady Harriet, “ I’m 
going to have my turnnow. We’ve had the 
complaint of a doctor’s wife, now hear the 
moans of a peer’s daughter. Our house is 
so overrun with visitors; and literally to- 
day I have come to you for a little soli- 
tude.” 

“ Solitude !” exclaimed Mrs. Gibson. 
“ Would you rather be alone ?” slightly ag- 
grieved. 

“No, you dear silly woman; my solitude 
requires a listener, to whom I may say, 
‘ 1@ow sweet is solitude. But Iam tired of 
the responsibility of entertaining. Papa is 
so open-hearted, he asks every friend he 
| meets with to come and pay usa visit. Mam- 
| ma is really a great invalid, but she does not 
_ choose to give up her reputation for good 
| health, having always considered illness a 
| want of self-control. So she gets wearied 
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and worried by a crowd of people who are 
all of them open-mouthed for amusement of 
some kind ; just like a brood of fledglings in 
a nest; so I have to be parent-bird, and pop 
morsels into their yellow leathery bills, to 
find them swallowed down before I can think 
of where to find the next. Oh, it’s ‘ enter- 
taining’ in the largest, literalest, deariest 
sense of the word. So I have told a few 
lies this morning, and come off here for quiet 
ness and the comfort of complaining!” 

Lady Harriet threw herself back in her 
chair, and yawned; Mrs. Gibson took one 
of her ladyship’s hands in a soft sympathizing 
manner, and murmured, “ Poor Lady Har- 
riet!” and then she purred affectionately. 

After a pause Lady Harriet started u 
and said—-“ TI used to take you as my arbi- 
ter of morals when I was a little girl. Tell 
me, do you think it wrong to tell lies ?” 

“Oh, my dear! how can you ask such 
questions ? — of course it is very wrong, — 
very wicked indeed, I think I may say. But 
I know you were only joking when you said 
you had told lies.” 

“ No, indeed, I was not. Itold as plump 
fat lies as you would wish to hear. I said I 
‘was obliged to go into Hollingford on busi- 
ness,’ when the truth was there was no obli- 
gation in the matter, only an insupportable 
desire of being free from my visitors for an 
hour or two, and my only business was to 
come here, and yawn, and complain, and 
lounge at my leisure. I really think I’m un- 
happy at having told a story, as children 
express it.” 

“ But, my dear Lady Harriet,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, a little puzzled as to the exact mean- 
ing of the words that were trembling on her 
tongue, “I am sure you thought that you 
meant what you said, when you said it.” 

“ No, I didn’t,” put in Lady Harriet. 

“ And besides, if you didn’t, it was the 
fault of the tiresome people who drove you 
into such straits — yes, it was certainly their 
fault, not yours—and then you know the 
conventions of society — ah, what trammels 
they are!” 

Lady Harriet was silent for a minute or 
two; then she said,—*“ Tell me, Clare; 
you've told lies sometimes, haven’t you ?” 

“ Lady Harriet! I think you might have 
known me better; but I know you don’t 
mean it, dear.” 

“ Yes, Ido. You must have told white lies, 
at any rate. How did you feel after them ? ” 

“T should have been miserable if I ever 
had. I should have died of self-reproach. 
‘ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,’ has always seemed to me such a 
fine passage. But then I have somuch that 
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is unbending in my nature, and in our sphere 
of life there are so few temptations. If we 
are humble, we are also simple, and unshac- 
kled by etiquette.” 

“Then you blame me —_ much? If 
somebody else will blame me, I shan’t be so - 
unhappy at what I said this morning.” 

“T am sure I never blamed you, not in my 
innermost heart, dear Lady Harriet. Blame 
you, indeed! That would be presumption 
in me.” 

“T think I shall set upa confessor ! and it 
shan’t be you, Clare, for you have always 
been only too indulgent to me.” 

After a pause she said, —‘“‘ Can you give 
me some lunch, Clare? I don’t mean to go 
home till three. My ‘business’ will take 
me till then, as the people at the Towers 
are duly informed.” 

“Certainly. I shall be delighted! but 
you know we are very simple in our hab- 
its.” 

“Oh, I only want a little bread and but- 
ter, and perhaps a slice of cold meat — you 
must not give yourself any trouble, Clare — 

erhaps you dine now ? let me sit down just 
Fike one of your family,” 

“ Yes, you shall ; I won’t make any alter 
ation ; —it will be so pleasant to have you 
sharing our family meal, dear Lady Harriet. 
But we dine late, we only lunch now. How 
low the fire is getting; I really am forgetting 
everything in the pleasure of this téte-a- 
téte !” 

So she rang twice; with great distinct- 
ness, and with a long pause between the 
rings. Maria brought in coals. 

But the signal was as well understood by 
Cynthia as the “ Hall of Apollo” was by 
the servants of Lucullus. The brace of part- 
ridges that were to have been for the late din- 
ner were instantly putdown to the fire; and 
the prettiest china put out, and the table 
decked with flowers and fruit, arranged with 
all Cynthia’s usual dexterity and taste. So 
that when the meal was announced, and La- 
dy Harriet entered the room, she could not 
but think her hostess’s apologies had been 
quite unnecessary, and be more and more 
convinced that Clare had done very well for 
herself. Cynthia now joined the party, pretty 
and elegant as she always was ; but somehow 
she did not take Lady Harriet’s fancy ; she 
only noticed her on account of her being 
her mother’s daughter. Her presence made 
the conversation more general, and Lady 
Harriet gave out several pieces of news, 
none of them of any great importance to 
her, but as what had been talked about by 
the circle of visitors assembled at the Tow- 
ers. 

1388. 
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“Lord Hollingford ought to have been! 
with us,” she said, amongst other things ; 
“ but he is obliged, or fancies himself oblig- | 
ed, which is all the same thing, to stay in| 
town about this Crichton legacy |!” 

“A legacy? To Lord Hollingford? I 
am so glad !” 

“Don’t be in a hurry to be glad! It’s 
nothing for him but trouble. Did not you 
hear of that rich eccentric Mr. Crichton, 
who died some time ago, and — fired by the 
example of Lord Bridgewater, I suppose — 
left a sum of money in the hands of trustees, 
of whom my brother is one, to send out a man 
with a thousand fine qualifications, to make 
a scientific voyage, with a view to bringing 
back specimens of the fauna of distant lands, 
and so forming the nucleus of a museum 
which is to be called the Crichton Museum, 
and so perpetuate the founder’s name. Such 
various forms does man’s vanity take ! Some- 
times it simulates philanthropy ; sometimes 
a love of science !” 

“Tt seems to me a very laudable and use- 
mg object, I am sare,” said Mrs. Gibson, safe- 
"a I dare say it is, taking it from the pub- 
lic-good view. Butit is rather tiresome to 
us privately, for it keeps Hollingford in town 
—or between it and Cambridge — and each 
place as dull and empty as can be, just when 
we want him down at the Towers. The 
thing ought to have been decided long ago, 
and there’s some danger of the legacy laps- 
ing. The two other trustees have run away 
to the Continent, feeling as they say the 
utmost confidence in him, but in realit 
shirking their responsibilities. However, 1 
believe he likes it, so I ought not to grumble. 
He thinks he is going to be very successful 
in the choice of his man — and he belongs to 
this county, too, — young Hamley of Ham- 
ley, if he can only get his college to let him 

0, for he’s a Fellow of Trinity, Senior 
Foangher or something ; and they’re not so 
foolish as to send their crack man to be eat- 
en up by lions and tigers!” 

“Jt must be Roger Hamley!” exclaimed 
Cynthia, her eyes brightening, and her 
cheeks flushing. 

“ He’s not the eldest son; he can scarcely 
be called Hamley of Hamley!” said Mrs. 
Gibson. 

“ Hollingford’s man is a Fellow of Trinity, 
as I said before.” 

“ Then itis Mr. Roger Hamley,” said Cyn- 
thia; “and he’s up in London about some 
business! What news for Molly when she 
comes home !” 

“Why, what has Molly to do with it?” 





asked Lady Harriet. “Is ?” and she 








looked into Mrs. Gibson’s face for an answer. 
Mrs. Gibson in reply gave an intelligent and 
very expressive glance at Cynthia, who how- 
ever did not perceive it. 

“Oh, no! not at all” —and Mrs. Gibson 
nodded a little at her daughter, as much as 
to say, “If any one, that.” 

Lady Harriet began to look at the pretty 
Miss Kirkpatrick with fresh interest ; her 
brother had spoken in such a manner of this 
young Mr. Hamley that every one connect- 
ed with the Phenix was worthy of observa- 
tion. Then, as if the mention of Molly’s 
name had brought her afresh into her mind, 
Lady Harriet said, —“ And where is Molly 
all this time? I should like to see my little 
mentor. I hear she is very much grown since 
those days.” 

“ Oh! when she once gets gossipping with 
the Miss Brownings, she never knows when 
to come home,” said Mrs. Gibson. 

“The Miss Brownings? Oh! I am so 
glad you named them! Iam very fond of 
them. Pecksy and Flapsy; Imay call them 
so in Molly’s absence. Til go and see them 
before I go home, and then perhaps I shall 
see my dear little Molly too. Do you know, 
anes I have quite taken a fancy to that 

irl! ” 

So Mrs. Gibson, after all her precautions, 
had to submit to Lady Harriet’s leaving her 
half-an-hour earlier than she otherwise would 
have done in order to “make herself com- 
mon” (as Mrs. Gibson expressed it) by call- 
ing on the Miss Brownings. 

ut Molly had left before Lady Harriet 
arrived. 

Molly went the long walk tothe Holly 
Farm to order the damsons out of a kind of 
penitence. She had felt conscious of an- 
ger at being sent out of the house by such a 
palpable maneuvre as that which her ste 
mother had employed. Of course she did 
not meet Cynthia, so she went alone along 
the pretty lanes, with grassy sides and high 
hedge-banks not at all in the style of modern 
agriculture. At first she made herself un- 
comfortable with questioning herself as to 
how far it was right to leave unnoticed the 
small domestic failings — the webs, the dis- 
tortions of truth which had prevailed in their 
household ever since her father’s second mar- 
riage. She knew that very often she longed 
to protest, but did not do it, from the desire 
of sparing her father any discord; and she 
saw by his face that he, too, was occasional- 
ly aware of certain things that give him pain, 
as showing that his wife’s standard of con- 
duct was not as high as he would have liked. 
It was a wonder to Molly if this silence was 
right or wrong. With a girl’s want of tol- 
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eration, and want of experience to teach her 
the force of circumstances, and of tempta- 
tion, she had often been on the point of tell- 
ing her stepmother some forcible home 
truths. But possibly her father’s example 
of silence, and often some piece of kindness 
.on Mrs. Gibson’s part (for after her way, 
and when in a good temper, she was very 
kind to Molly), made her hold her tongue. 
That night at dinner Mrs. Gibson recount- 
ed the conversation between herself and 
Lady Harriet; giving it a very strong indi- 
vidual colouring, as was her wont, and tell- 
ing nearly the whole of what had passed, 
although implying that there was a great 
deal said that was so purely confidential, that 
she was bound in honour not to repeat it. 
Her three auditors listened to her without 
interrupting her much — indeed, without be- 
stowing extreme attention on what she was 
saying, until she came to the fact of Lord 
Hollingford’s absence in London, and the 
reason for it. 


“Roger Hamley going off on a scientific 
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expedition!” exclaimed Mr. Gibson, sud- 
denly awakened into vivacity. 

“Yes. At least it is not settled finally ; 
but as Lord Hollingford is the only trustee 
who takes any interest — and being Lord 
Cumnor’s son — it is next to certain.’ 

“T think I must have a voice in the mat- 
ter,” said Mr. Gibson; and he relapsed into 
silence, keeping his ears open, however, 
henceforward. 

“ How long will he be away?” asked 
Cynthia. “We shall miss him sadly.” 

Molly’s lips formed an acquiescing yes to 
this remark, but no sound was heard. There 
was a buzzing in her ears as if the others 
were going on with the conversation, but 
the words they uttered seemed indistinct and 
blurred; they were merely conjectures, and 
did not interfere with the one great piece of 
news. ‘To the rest of the party she appear- 
ed to be eating her dinner as usual, and, if 
she were silent, there was one listener the 
more to Mrs. Gibson’s stream of prattle, and 
Mr. Gibson’s and Cynthia’s remarks. 








Srr Joun Ricwarpson died on Wednesday. 
He was born in 1787, and was educated at the 
Grammar School of Dumfries, his native town. 
At fourteen years of age he entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and applied himself assid- 
uously to the study of medicine. In due course 
he entered the navy as assistant-surgeon, and 
served at the siége of Copenhagen in 1807. In 
consequence of the great ability he displayed on 
that occasion, and “for having served in the 
boats during a night attack upon a French brig 
in the Tagus,” he was promoted in 1808 to be 
acting-surgeon of the Hercules, a 74-gun ship. 
During the war with the United States in Can- 
ada and Georgia he served as surgeon to the Ist 
battalion of the Marines; and in 1819 accom- 
’ panied Sir John Franklin’s Arctic expedition 
as surgeon and naturalist. He also accompa- 
nied Sir John Franklin’s second expedition in 
1825, when he commanded two boats in which 
he discovered the passage between the mouths 
of the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. In 
1838 he was appointed Physician to the Fleet, 
and Inspector of Hospitals in 1840. The de- 
ceased knight, who was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, was the author of the “ Fauna Boreali 
Americana,” the “ Zoological Appendix ”’ to Sir 





Edward Parry’s second voyage, the “ Ichthyol- 
ogy of the Voyage of the Erebus, the Terror, and 
the Sulphur,” and several reports and scientific 
papers. He received the honour of knighthood 
in 1846. When he drew near the age of sev- 
enty he resigned his post, and retired to the 
Lake district, where he lived ten more years in 
the repose suitable to his time of life. A heal- 
thy activity remained to theend; he was known 
all round the neighbourhood, from Windermere 
to Grasmere, by his exertions of one kind or 
another. He was happy in his home, proud of 
his sons, and among fis neighbours, if grave 
and still, as if by nature or the discipline of 
suffering, still genial at heart, and more so in 
demeanour, as time passed on. He was never 
seen more cheerful, and even gay, than on the 
last day of his life, when he went among the 
tradespeople, and was visiting friends to within 
eight hours of his death. He appeared in per- 
fect health, and was reading late. A stroke of 
apoplexy carried him off during the night. 
After all the risks to which he subjected his life, 
and the condition to which he was repeatedly 
reduced by cold, prolonged hunger, and other 
hardships, he lived into his seventy-eighth year. 
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PART IV.— CHAPTER XIII. 


LAST DAYS. 


Ir may seem a hardship, but, not improb- 
ably, it is in its way an alleviation, that we 
are never involved in any of the trials 


‘in life, without having to deal with certain 


material embarrassments, questions of vul- 
gar interest which concern our pockets and 
affect our finances. 

Poor Lendrick’s was a case in point. He 


‘was about to leave his country — to tear him- 
‘self from a home he had embellished — to 


separate from his children that he loved so 
dearly, to face a new life in a new land, 
friendless and alone; and with all these 
cares on his heart, he had creditors to satisfy, 
debts to insure payment of by security, and, 
not least of his troubles, his house to re-let. 
Now the value the world sets on that which 
is not for sale is very unlike its estimate for 


‘the same commodity when brought to mar- 


ket. The light claret your friend pronoun- 
ced a very pleasant little wine at your own 
table, he would discover, when offered for 
tg to be poor, washy, and acrid. The 

orse you had lent him, and whose perform- 
ance he had encomiumised, if put up to 
auction, would be found spavined, or wind- 
galled, or broken down. Such a stern test is 
money, 80 fearfully does its coarse jingle jar 
upon all the music of flattery, and make 
discord of all compliment. To such a pitch 
is the process carried, that even pretty wo- 
men, who as wives were objects of admira- 
tion to despairing and disappointed adorers, 
have become, by widowhood, very ordinary 
creatures, simply because they are once 
more “tin the market.” 

It is well for us that Heaven itself was 
not in the Price current, or we might have 
begun to think lightly of it. At all events 
we'd have higgled about the cost, and tried 
to get there as cheaply as might be. 

From the day that the Swan’s Nest ap- 
peared in the Dublin papers “to be let fur- 
nished, for the three years of an unexpired 


. term,” Lendrick was besieged by letters and 


applications. All the world apparently 
wanted the place, but wanted it in some way 
or other quite out of his power to accord. 
One insisted on having it unfurnished, and 
for a much longer period than he could give. 
Another desired more land, and the right of 
shooting over several hundred additional 
acres. A third would like the house and 
garden, but would not burden himself with 
the lawn, and could not see why Lendrick 
might not continue to hold the meadow land, 


.and come back from the Cape or anywhere 





else to mow the grass and rick it in due 
season. 

A schoolmistress proposed he should build 
a dormitory for thirty young ladies, and 
make the a into a playground ; 
anda miller from Limerick inquired whether 
he was willing to join in a suit to establish a 
right of water-power by diverting a stream 
from the Shannon through the dining-room 
to turn an undershot wheel. 

It was marvellous with what patience and 
courtesy Lendrick replied to these and such- 
like, wes oe assuring the writers how he re- 
gretted his inability to meet their wishes, 
and modestly confessing that he had neither 
the money nor the time to make his house 
other than it was. 

All these, however, were as nothing to 
his trials when the day arrived when the 
house and grounds, in the language.of ad 
vertisement, were “ on view,” and the world 
of the curious and idle were free to invade 
the place, stroll at will through rooms and 
gardens, comment and criticise not merely 
the objects before them, -but the taste and 
the fortunes, the habits and the lives of those 
who had.made this their home, and these 
things part of their own natures. 

In a half-jesting humour, but really to 
save Lendrick from a mortification which to 
a nature timid and sensitive as his would 
have been torture, Sir Brook and Tom 
agreed to divide the labours of ciceroneship 
between them; the former devoting his at- 
tentions to the house and furniture, while 
Tom assumed the charge of grounds and 

ardens. To complete the arrangement, 
endrick and Lucy were banished to a 
small summer-house, and strictly enjoined 
never to venture abroad so long as the 
stranger horde overran the territory. 

“T declare, my dear, I almost think the 
remedy worse than the disease,” said Len- 
drick to his daughter, as he paced with short 
feverish steps the narrow limits of his prison- 
house. “ This isolation here has something 
secret, something that suggests shame about 
it. I think I could almost rather face all 
the remarks our visitors might make than 
sit down here to fancy and brood over them.” 

“T suspect not, dearest papa; I believe 
the plan will spare us much that might pain 
us ” 


“ After all, child, these people have a 
right to be critical, and they are not bound 
to know by what associations you and I are 
tied to that old garden-seat, or. that book- 
stand, and we ought to be able to avoid 
showing them this.” 

“ Perhaps we ought, papa; but could we 
do so? That’s the question.” 
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“Surely the tradesman affects no such 
squeamishness about what he offers for sale.” 

“ True, papa; because none of his wares 
have conglih any clue to his identity. The 
have never been his in the sense whic 
makes possession pleasure.” 

“T wish they would not laugh without 
there; their coarse laughter sounds to me 
so like vulgar ridicule. I hardly thought all 
this would have made me so irritable ; even 
the children’s voices jar on my nerves.” 

He turned away his head, but her eyes 
followed him, and two heavy tears stole 
slowly along her cheek, and her lip quiver- 
ed as she looked. 

“ There, they are going away,” said he, 
listening ; “ I am better now.” 

“ That’s right, dearest papa; I knew it 
was a mere passing pang,” said she, draw- 
ing her arm within his, and walking along 
at his side. “ How kind Sir Brook is!” 

“How kind every one, we might say. 
Poor Miils is like a brother, and Tobin too — 
Iscarcely expected so much heart from him. 
He gave me his old lancet-case as a keep- 
sake yesterday, and I declare his voice trem- 
bled as he said good-bye.” 

“ As for the poor people, I hear, papa, 
that one would think they had lost their 
nearest and dearest. Molly Dew says they 
were crying in her house this morning over 
their breakfast as if it was a funeral.” 

“Ts it not strange, Lucy, that what 
touches the heart so painfully should help 
to heal the pang it gives? There is that in 
all this affection for us that gladdens while 
it grieves. All— all are so kind to us! 
That young fellow — Trafford I think his 
name is—he was waiting at the post for 
his letters this morning when I came up, 
and it seems that Fossbrooke had told him 
of my appointment — indiscreet of him, for 
I would not wish it talked of; but Trafford 
turned to him and said, ‘ Ask Dr. Lendrick, 
is he decided about going,’ and when he 
heard that I was, he scarcely said good-bye, 
but agen into a cab, and drove off at full 
speed. 

Pa What does that mean ?’ asked I. 

“¢ He was so fond of Tom,’ said Foss- 
brooke, ‘ they were never separate this last 
month or five weeks ;' so you see, darling, 
each of us has his sphere of love and affec- 
tion.” 

Lucy was crimson over face and neck, 
but never spoke a word. Had she spoken it 
would have been, perhaps, to corroborate 
Sir Brook, and to say, How fond the young 
men were of each other. I do not affirm 
this, I only hint that it is likely. Where 
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there are blanks in this narrative, the read+ 
er has as much right to fill them as myself. 

“ Sir Brook,” continued Lendrick, “ thinks 
well of the young man ; but for my own 
part I hardly like to see Tom in close com- 
panionship with one so much his superior in 
fortune. He is easily led, and has not yet 
learned that stern lesson in life, how to con- 
fess that there are many things he has no 
pretension to aspire to.” 

“Tom loves you too sincerely, papa, ever 
to do that which would seriously grieve, 

ou.” . 
ar He would not deliberately — he would 
not in cold blood, Lucy; but young men 
when together have not many moods of de- 
liberation or cold blood. But let us not 
speculate on trouble that may never come. 
It is enough for the present that he and 
Trafford are separated, if Trafford was 
even likely to lead him into ways of ex- 
travagance.” 

“What’s that? Isn’t it Tom? He’s 
laughing heartily at something. Yes; here 
he comes.” 

“You may come out —the last of them 
has just driven off,” cried Tom, knockin 
at the door, while he continued te laug 
on immoderately. 

“ What is it, Tom? what are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“ You should have seen it; it’s nothing to 
tell, but it was wonderful to witness. I'll 
never forget it as long as I live.” 

“But what was it?” asked she, impa- 
tiently. 

“I thought we had fully done with all our 
visitors — and a rum set they were, most of 
them, not thinking of taking the place, but 
come out of mere curiosity— when who 
should drive up with two postilions and 
four spicy grays but Lady Drumcarron and 
a large party, three horsemen following. I 
just caught the word ‘Excellency,’ and 
found out from one of the servants that a 
tall old man with white hair and very maey 
eyebrows was the Lord-Lieutenant. ® 
stooped a good deal, and walked tenderly ; 
and as the Countess was most eager about 
the grounds and the gardens, they parted 
company very soon, he going into the house 
to sit down, while she prosecuted her inqui- 
ries without doors. 

“T took him into the library; we had a 
long chat about fishing, and fish-curing and 
the London markets, and flax, and natioual 
education, and land tenure, and such-like. 
Of course I affected not to know who he 
was, and I took the opportunity to say scores 
of impertinences about the stupidity of the 











Castle, and the sort of men they send over 
here to govern us; and he asked me if I 
was destined for any career or profession, 
and I told him frankly that whenever I took 
up anything I always was sure to discover 
it was the one very thing that didn’t suit me, 
and as I made this unlucky discovery in law, 
medicine, and the church, I had given up 
my college career, and was now in asort of 
interregnal period, wondering what it was 
to be next. I didn’t like to own that the res 
anguste had anything to say to it. It was 
no business of his to know about that. 

“«You surely have friends able and will- 
ing to suggest something that would fit 
you,’ said he. ‘Is not the Chief Baron 
your grandfather ?’ 

“* Yes, and he might make me crier of 
his court, but I think he has promised the 
reversion to his butler. The fact is, I’d not 
do over well with any fixed responsibili- 
ties attached to me. I'd rather be a gueril- 
la than serve in the regulars, and so I'll just 
wait and see if something won’t turn up in 
that undisciplined force I’d like to serve 
with.’ 

“<T'll give you my name,’ said he, ‘ before 
we part, and possibly I may know some one 
who might be of use to you.’ 

“T thanked him coolly, and we talked of 
something else, when there came a short 
plump little fellow, all beard and gold 
chains, to say that Lady Drumcarron was 
waiting for him. ‘Tell her I’m coming,’ 
said he ; ‘ and, Balfour,’ - — * be- 
fore you go away, give this gentleman m 
+ ay at if Byrd il, take a 
that I see him.’ 

“ Balfour eyed me and I eyed him, with, 
I take it, pretty much the same result, 
which said plainly enough, ‘ You’re not the 
man for me.’ 

«“« What in heaven’s name is this?’ cried 
the Viceroy, as he got outside and saw La- 
dy Drumcarron at the head of a procession 
carrying plants, slips, and flower-pots down 
to the carriage. 

“ « Her ladyship has made a raid amongst 
the eneries,’ said Balfour, ‘and tipped 
the head-gardener, that tall fellow there 
with the yellow rose-tree; as the place is 
going to be sold, she thought she might 
well do a little genteel pillage.’ Curious to 
see who our gardener could be, all the more 
that he was said to be ‘tall,’ I went for- 
ward, and what do you think I saw? Sir 
Brook, with a flower-pot under one arm 
and a quantity of cuttings under the other, 
walking a little after the Countess, who 
was evidently giving him ample directions 
as to her intentions. I could scarcely re- 
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frain from an outburst of laughing, but I got 
away into the shrubbery and watched the 
whole proceedings. Iwas too far off to 
hear, but this much I saw. Sir Brook had 
deposited his rose-tree and his slips on the 
rumble, and stood beside the carriage with 
his hat off. When his Excellency came up 
a sudden movement took place in the group, 
and the Viceroy, seeming to push his way 
through the others, cried out something I 
could .not catch, and then grasped Sir 
Brook’s hand with both his own. All was 
tumult in a moment. My lady, in evident 
confusion and shame —that much I could 
see — was curtseying deeply to Sir Brook, 
who seemed not to understand her apolo- 
gies; at least he appeared stately and 
courteous, as usual, and not in the slightest 
degree put out or chagrined by the inci- 
dent. Though Lady Drumcarron was 
profuse of her excuses, and most eager to 
make amends for her mistake, the Viceroy 
took Sir Brook’s arm and led him off to a 
little distance, where they talked together 
for a few moments. 

“*Tt’s a promise, then, Fossbrooke — you 
promise me!’ cried he aloud, as he ap- 
proached the carriage. 

“+ Rely upon me, —and within a week 
or ten days at farthest,’ said Sir Brook, as 
they drove away. 

“T have not seen him since, and I scarce- 
ly know if I shall be able to meet him with- 
out laughing.” 

“Here he comes,” cried Lucy; “and 
take care, Tom, that you do nothing that 
might offend him.” . 

he caution was so far unnecessary that 
Sir Brook’s manner, as he drew near, had 
a certain stately dignity that invited no 
raillery. 

“You have been detained a long time a 
prisoner, Dr. Lendrick,” said Fossbrooke, 
calmly ; “ but your visitors were so charmed 
with all they saw, that they lingered on, 
unwilling to take their leave.” 

“Tom tells me we had some of our coun- 
ty notabilities— Lord and Lady Drum- 
ae the Lacys, and others,” said Lend- 
rick. 

“Yes; and the Lord-Lieutenant too, 
whom I used to know at Christ Church. 
He would have been well pleased to have 
met you. He told me your father was the 
ablest and most brilliant talker he ever 
knew.” 

“ Ah! we are very unlike,” said Lend- 
rick, blushing modestly. “Did he give 


any hint as to whether his party are pleased 
or the reverse with my fa 
duct ?” 


ther’s late con- 























“He only said, ‘I wish you knew him, 
Fossbrooke ; I sincerely wish you knew 
him, if only to assure him that he will meet 
far more generous treatment from us than 
from the Opposition.’ He added, that we 
were men to suit each other; and this, of 
course, was a flattery for which I am very 
grateful.” 

“And the tall man with the stoop was 
the Lord-Lieutenant?” asked Tom. “I 
passed half an hour or more with him in 
the library, and he invited me to call upon 
him, and told a young fellow, named Bal- 
four, to give me his address, which he for- 
got to do.” 

“We can go together, if you have no 
objection; for I, too, have promised to pay 
my respects,” said Sir Seek 

Tom was delighted at the suggestion, but 
whispered in his sister’s ear, as they passed 
out into the garden, “I thought I’d have 
burst my sides laughing when I met him ; 
but it’s the very last thing in my thoughts 
now. I declare I’d as soon pull a tiger’s 
whiskers as venture on the smallest liberty 
with him.” 

“I think you are right, Tom,” said she, 
squeezing his arm affectionately, to show 
that she not only agreed with him, but was 
pleased that he had given her the opportu- 
nity of doing so. 

“TI wonder is he telling the governor 
what happened this morning? It ‘can 
scarcely be that, though, they look so 
grave.” : 

“ Papa seems agitated, too,” said Lucy. 

“T just caught Trafford’s name as they 
passed. I hope he’s not saying anything 
against him. It is not only that Lionel 
Trafford is as good a fellow as ever lived, 
but that he fully believes Fossbrooke likes 
him. I don’t think he could be so false; 
do you, Lucy?” 

“Tm certain he is not. 
beckoning to you; he wants you;” and 
Lucy turned Leniodly away, anxious to 
conceal her emotion, for her cheeks were 
burning, and her lips trembled with agita- 
tion. 


There, papa is 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TOM CROSS-EXAMINES HIS SISTER. 
Ir was decided on that evening that Sir 


Brook and Tom should set out for Dublin 
the next morning. Lucy knew not why 


this sudden determination had been come 
to, and Tom, who never yet had kept a 
secret from her, was now reserved and un- 
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communicative. Nor was it merely that he 
held aloof his confidence, but he was short 
and snappish in his manner as though she 
had someway vexed him, and vexed him in 
some shape that he could not openly speak 
of or resent. 

This was very new to her from him, and 
yet how wasit? She had not courage to 
ask for an explanation. Tom was not ex- 
actly one of those people of whom it was 
pleasant to ask explanations. Where the 
matter to be explained might be one of 
delicacy, he had a way of abruptly blurt- 
ing out the very thing one would have de- 
sired might be one back. Just as an awk- 
ward surgeon will tear off the dressing, and 
set a wound a-bleeding, would he rudely de- 
stroy the work of time in healing by a mo- 
ment of rash impatience. It was knowing 
this—knowing it well—that deterred 
Lucy from asking what might lead to 
something not over-agreeable to hear. 

“ Shall I pack your portmanteau, Tom ?” 
asked she. It was a task that always fell 
to her lot. 

“No; Nicholas can do it— any one can 
do it,” said he, as he mumbled with an un- 
lit cigar between his teeth. 

“You used to say I always did it best, 
Tom—that I never forgot anything,” said 
she, caressingly. 

‘“« Perhaps I did— perhaps I thought so. 
Look here, Lucy,” said he, as though by an 
immense effort he had got strength to say 
what he wanted, “ I’m half-vexed with you, 
if not more than half.” 

“ Vexed with me, Tom — vexed with me / 
and for what?” 

“IT don’t think that you need ask. Iam 
inclined to believe that you know perfectly 
well what I mean, and what I would much 
rather not say, if you will only let me.” 

“TI do not,” said she, slowly and deliber- 
ately. 

“Do you mean to say, Lucy,” said he, 
and his manner was almost stern as he 
spoke, “ that you have no secrets from me ? 
that you are as frank and outspoken with 
me to-day as you were three months ago?” 

“T do say so.” 

“Then, what’s the meaning of this let- 
ter ?” cried he, as, carried away by a burst 
of passion, he overstepped all the pruden- 
tial reserve he had sworn to himself to re- 
gard. ‘“ What does this mean ?” 

“T know nothing of that letter, nor what 
it contains,” said she, blushing till her very 
brow became crimson. 

“I don’t suppose you do, for though it is 
addressed to you, the seal is unbroken; but 
you know whose handwriting it’s in, and 











you know that you have had others from 
the same quarter.” 

“T believe the writing is Mr. Trafford’s,” 
said she, as a deathlike paleness spread 
over her face, “because he himself once 
asked me to read a letter from him in the 
same handwriting.” 

“ Which you did?” 

“No; I refused. I handed the letter 
back to him unopened, and said, that, as I 
certainly should not write to him without 
my father’s knowledge and permission, 
I would not read a letter from him with- 
out the same.” 

“ And what was the epistle, then, that 
the Vicar’s housekeeper handed him from 
you?” 

“ That same letter I have spoken of. He 
left it on my table, insisting and believing 
that on second thoughts I would read it. 
He thought so because it was not to me 
though addressed to me, but the copy of a 
letter he had written to his mother, about 
me certainly.” Here she blushed deeply 
again. “As I continued, however, of the 
same mind, determined not to see what the 
letter contained, I re-enclosed it and gave 
it to Mrs. Brennan to hand to him.” 

“ And all this you kept a secret from me ?” 

“Tt was not my secret. It was his. It 
was his till such time as he could speak of 
it to my father, and this he told me had 
not yet come.” 

“ Why not?” 

“TI never asked him that. Ido not think, 
Tom,” said she, with much emotion, “ it was 
2 a question as you would have had me 
as had 
“Do you love—come, darling Lucy, 
don’t be angry with me. I never meant to 
wound your feelings. Don’t sob that way, 
my dear, dear Lucy. You know what a 
rough coarse fellow I am, but I’d rather die 
than offend you. Why did you not tell me 
of all this? I never liked any one so well 
as Trafford, and why leave me to the chance 
of misconstruing him? Wouldn’t it have 
been the best way to have trusted me as 
you always have ?” 

“TI don’t see what there was to have con- 
fided to you. Mr. Trafford might, if he 
wished. I mean that if there was a secret 
at all. I don’t know what I mean,” cried 
she, covering her face with her handker- 
chief, while a convulsive motion of her 
shoulders showed how she was moved. 

“T am as glad as if I had got a thousand 
pounds, to know you have been so right, so 
thoroughly right, in all this, Luey; and I 
am glad, too, that Trafford has done nothing 
to make me think less well of him. Let’s 
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be friends — give me your hand, like a dear, 
good girl, and forgive me if I have said 
what pained you.” sh 

“Tam not angry, Tom,” said she, giving 
her hand, but with her head still averted. 

“ God knows, it’s not the time for us to 
fall out,” said he, with a shaking voice. 
“ Going to separate as we are, and when to 
be together again not so easy to imagine.” 

“You are surely going out with papa?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

“No; they say not.” 

“ Who says not?” 

“The governor himself— Sir Brook — 
old Mills — everybody, in fact. They have 
held a committee of the whole house on it. 
I think Nicholas was present too; and it has 
been decided that as in very much given 
to idleness, bitter beer, and cigars, I ought 
not to be anywhere where these ingre- 
dients compose the chief part of exist- 
ence. Now the Cape is precisely one of 
these places; and if you abstract the idle- 
ness, the bitter beer, and the tobacco, there 
is nothing left but a little Hottentotism, 
which is neither pleasant nor profitable. 
Voted, therefore, I am not to go to the Cape. 
It is much easier, however, to open the 
geography books, and show all the places I 
am unfit for, than to hit upon the one that 
will suit me. And so I am going up to 
Dublin to-morrow with Sir Brook to con- 
sult — I don’t well know whom, perhaps a 
fortune-teller — what’s to be done with me. 
All I do know is, I am to see my grand- 
father, and to wait on the Viceroy, and I 
don’t anticipate that any of us will derive 
much pleasure from the event.” 

“ Oh, Tom! what happiness it would be 
to me if grandpapa ” — she stopped, blushed, 
and tried in vain to go on. 

“ Which is about the least likely thing in 
the world, Lucy,” said he, answering her 
unspoken sentence. “I am just the sort 
of creature he couldn’t abide; not to add 
that, from all I have heard of him, I’d 
rather take three years with hard labour at 
the hulks than live with him. It will do 
very well with you. You have patience, 
and a soft, forgiving disposition. You'll 
fancy yourself, besides, heaven knows what 
of a heroine, for submitting to his atrocious 
temper, and imagine slavery to be martyr- 
dom. Now, J couldn’t. I’d let him un- 
derstand that I was one of the family, and 
had a born right to be as ill-tempered, as 
selfish, and as unmannerly as any other 
Lendrick.” 

“ But if he should like you, Tom? If you 
made a favorable impression upon him when 
you met ?” 
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“Tf I should, I think I’d go over to South 
Carolina and ask some one to buy me as a 
negro, for I’d know in my heart it was all I 
could be fit for.” 

“Oh! my dear, dear Tom, I wish you 
would meet him in a different spirit, if only 
for poor papa’s sake. You know what 
store he lays by grandpapa’s affection.” 

“T see it, and it puzzles me. If any one 
should continue to ill-treat me for five-and- 
twenty years, I’d not think of beginning to 
forgive him till after fifty more, and I’m 
not quite sure I’d succeed then.” 

“ But you are to meet him, Tom,” said 
she, hopefully. “I trust much to your 
meeting.” 

“« That’s more than I do, Lucy. Indeed, 
Pd not go at all except on the condition 
which I have made with myself, to accept 
nothing from him. I had not meant to tell 
you this; but it has escaped -me, and can’t 

e helped. Don’t hang your head and pout 
your lip over that bad boy brother Tom. I 
intend to be as submissive and as humble in 
our interview as if I was going to owe my 
life to him, just because I want him to be 
very kind and gracious to you; and I’d not 
wish to give him any reason for saying 
harsh things of me, which would hurt you 
to listen to. If I only knew how —and I 
protest I do not —I’d even try and make a 
favorable impression upon him ; for I’d like 
to be able to come and see you, Lucy, now 
and then, and it would be a sore blow to 
me if he forbade me.” 

“ You don’t think I’d remain under his 
roof if he should do so?” asked she, in- 
dignantly. 

“Not if you saw him turn me away — 
shutting the door in my face; but what 
scores of civil ways there are of intimating 
that one is not welcome! But why imagine 
all these ?—none of them may happen; 
and as Sir Brook says, the worst misfortunes 
of life are those that never come to us; and 
I, for one, am determined to deal only with 
real, actual, present enemies. Isn’t he a 
rare old fellow?—don’t you like him, 
Lucy ?” 

“T like him greatly.” 

“ He loves you, Lucy — he told me so; 
he said you were so like a girl whose god- 
father he was, and that he had loved her as 
if she were his own. Whether she had died, 
or whether something had happened that 
estranged them, I couldn’t make out; but 
he said you had raised up some old, half- 
dead embers in his heart, and kindled a 
flame where he had thought all was to be 
cold for ever; and the tears came into his 
eyes, and that great deep voice of his grew 
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fainter and fainter, and something that 
sounded like a sob stopped him. I always 
knew he was a brave, stout-hearted, gallant 
fellow; but that he could feel like this 
I never imagined. I almost think it was 
some girl he was going to be married to 
once that you must be so like. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“TI don’t know; I cannot even guess,” 
said she, slowly. 

“Tt’s not exactly the sort of nature where 
one would expect to find much sentiment ; 
but, as he said one day, some old hearts are 
like old chateaux, with strange old cham- 
bers in them that none have traversed for 
years and years, and with all the old furni- 
ture moth-eaten and crumbling, but stand- 
ing just where it used to be. I'd not won- 
der if it was of himself he was speaking.” 

She remained silent and thoughtful, and 
he went on, — “ There’s a deal of romance 
under that quaint, stern exterior. What 
do you think he said this morning ?— 
‘Your father’s heart is wrapped up in this 
place, Tom; let us set to work to make 
money and buy it for him.’ I did not 
believe he was serious, and I said some 
stupid nonsense about a diamond necklace 
and earrings for you on the day of pre- 
sentation; and he turned upon me with a 
fierce look, and in a voice trembling with 
anger said,‘ Well, sir, and whom would 
they become better? Is it her birth or her 
beauty would disparage them, if they were 
the jewels of a crown?’ I know [ll not 
cross another whim of his in the same 
fashion again; though he came to my 
room afterwards to make an apology for 
the tone in which he had spoken, and 
assured me it should never be repeated.” 

“T hope you told him you had not felt 
offended.” 

“I did more —I did at least what pleased 
him more—I said I was delighted with 
that plan of his about buying up the Nest, 
and that the very thought gave a zest to 
any pursuit I might engage in; and so, 
Lucy, it is settled between us that if his 
Excellency won’t make me something with 
a fine salary and large perquisites, Sir 
Brook and I are to set out, I’m not very 
sure where, and we are to do, I’m not quite 
certain what; but two such clever fellows, 
uniting experience with energy, can’t fail, 
and the double event—I mean the estate 
and the diamonds—are just as good as 
won already. Well, what do you want, 
Nicholas?” cried Tom, as the grim old 
man put his head inside the door and re- 
tired again, mumbling something as he 





went. “Qh, I remember it now; he has 








been tormenting the governor all day about 
getting him some place — some situation or 
other, and the old rascal thinks we are the 
most ungrateful wretches under the sun, to 
be so full of our own affairs and so forget- 
ful of his: we are certainly not likely to 
— him unprovided for ; he can’t imagine 
that. 

“ Here he comes again. My father is 
gone in to Killaloe, Nicholas; but don’t 
be uneasy, he’ll not forget you.” 

“ Forgettin’s one thing, Master Tom, and 
rememberin’ the right way is another,” said 
Nicholas, sternly. “I told him yesterday, 
and I repeated it to-day, I won’t go among 
them Hottentots.” 

“ Has he asked you?” 

“Did he ask me?” repeated the old 
man, ieaning forward and eyeing him 
fiercely — “did he ask me?” 

“ My brother means, Nicholas, that papa 
couldn’t expect you to go so far away from 
your home and ‘your friends.” 

“ And where’s my home and my friends ?” 
cried the irascible old fellow ; “ and I forty- 
eight years in the family? Is that the 
way to have a home or friends either ? ” 

“No, Tom, no—I entreat—I beg of 
you,” said Lucy, standing between her 
brother and the old man, and placing her 
hand on Tom’s lips; “ you know well that 
he can’t help it.” 

“ That’s just it,” cried Nicholas, catching 
the words; “I can’t help it, I’m too old to 
help it. It isn’t after eight-and-forty years 
one ought to be looking out for new sar- 
vice.” 

“ Papa hopes that grandpapa will have 
no objection to taking you, Nicholas; he 
means to write about it to-day ; but if there 
should be a difficulty, he has another place.” 

“ Maybe I’m to ’list and be a sodger — 
faix it wouldn’t be much worse than going 
back to your grandfather.” 

“ Why, you discontented old fool,” burst 
in Tom, “haven’t you been teasing our 
souls out these ten years back by your 
stories of the fine life you led in the Chief 
Baron’s house ?” 

“ The eatin’ was better, and the drinkin’ 
was better,” said Nicholas, resolutely. 
“Wherever the devil it comes from, the 
small beer here bangs Banagher;.but for 
the matter of temper he was one of your- 
selves! and by my sowl-it’s a family not 

easily matehel' 1” 


“T agree with you; any other man than 
my father would have pitched you neck 
and crop into the Shannon years ago —I’ll 
be shot if J wouldn't.” 

“Mind them words. 
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there is a threat —it’s what the law makes 
a constructive threat, and we'll see what 
the Coorts say to it.” 

“T declare, Nicholas, you would provoke 
any one; you will let no one be your 
friend,” said Lucy ; and taking her brother’s 
arm she led him away, while the old man, 
watching them till they entered the shrub- 
bery, seated himself leisurely in a deep 
arm-chair, and a the perspiration from 
his forehead. “ By my conscience,” mut- 
tered he, “it takes two years off my life 
every day I have to keep yez in order.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. HAIRE’S MISSION. 


Attnoven the Chief Baron had assured 
Haire that his mission had no difficulty 
about it, that he’d find her ladyship would 
receive him in a very courteous spirit, and, 
finally, that “ he’d do the thing ” admirably, 
the unhappy little lawyer approached his 
task with considerable misgivings, which 
culminated in actual terror as he knocked 
at the door of the house where Lady Len- 
drick resided in Merrion Square, and sent 
up his name. 

“The ladies are still in committee, sir,” 
said a bland-looking, usher-like personage, 
who, taking up Haire’s card from the 
salver, scanned the name with a half su- 
percilious look. 

“In committee! ah, indeed, I was not 
aware,” stammered out Haire. “I suspect 
—that is—I have reason to believe her 
ladyship is aware —I mean my name is not 
unknown to Lady Lendrick— would you 
kindly present my card ?” 

“ Take it up, Bates,” said the man in 
black, and then turned away to address 
another person, for the hall was crowded 
with people of various conditions and ranks, 
and who showed in their air and manner a 
something of anxiety, if not of impatience. 

“Mr. MacClean—where’s Mr. Mac- 
Clean ?” cried a man in livery, as he held 
forth a square-shaped letter. “Is Mr. 
MacClean there?” 

“Yes. I’m Mr. MacClean,” said a red- 
faced, fussy-looking man. “I’m Mr. 
George Henry MacClean of 41 Mount 
Street.” 

“Two tickets for Mr. MacClean,” said 
the usher, handing him the letter with a 
polite bow. 

“Mr. Nolan, Balls Bridge —does any 
one represent Mr. Nolan of Balls Bridge ?” 
said the usher, haughtily. 

“ That’s me,” said a short man, who 
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red-spotted handkerchief as large as a 
small bedquilt — “that’s me.” 

“The references not satisfactory, Mr. 
Nolan,” said the usher, reading from a 
paper in his hand. 

“ Not satisfactory ?— what do you mean ? 
Is Peter Arkins, Esquire, of Clontarf, un- 
satisfactory? Is Mr. Ryland of Abbey 
Street unsatisfactory ?” 

“T am really, sir, unable to afford you 
the explanation you desire. I am simply 
deputed by her Ladyship to return the 
reply that I find written here. The noise 
is really so great here, I can hear nothing. 
Who are you asking for, Bates?” 

“Mr. Mortimer O’Hagan.” 

“ He’s gone away,” cried a voice; “he 
was here since eleven o’clock.” 

* erm refused. Will some one 
tell Mr. O’Hagan his application is re- 
fused ?” said the usher, austerely. 

“Might I be bold enough to ask what is 
going forward ?” whispered Haire. 

“Mr. W. Haire, Ely Place,” shouted out 
the man in livery. “Card refused for want 
of a reference.” 

“You ought to have sent up two names 
— well-known names, Mr. Haire,” said the 
usher, with a politeness that seemed marked. 
“It’s not too late yet; let me see,” and he 
looked at his watch, “we want a quarter 
to one; be back here in _half-an-hour. 
Take a car—you'll find one at the door. 
Get your names, and I'll see if I can’t do 
it for you.” 

“Tam afraid I don’t understand you, and 
I am sure you don’t understand me. I 
came here. by appointment” — The rest 
of the sentence was lost by a considerable 
bustle and movement that now ensued, for 
a number of ladies descended the stairs, 
chatting and laughing freely; while ser- 
vants rushed hither and thither, calling up 
carriages, or inquiring for others not yet 
come. The usher, frantically pushing the 
crowd aside to clear a path for the ladies, 
was profuse of apologies for the confusion ; 
adding at the same time that “ it was twice 
as bad an hour ago. There weren’t less 
than two hundred here this morning.” 

A number of little pleasantries passed 
as the bland usher handed the ladies to 
their carriages; and it was evident by their 
laughter that his remarks were deemed 
pungent and witty. Meanwhile the hall 
was becoming deserted. The persons who 
had crowded there, descending singly or in 
groape, went their several ways, leaving 

aire the only one behind. “ And now, 
sir,” said the usher, “ you see: it’s all over. 
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You wouldn’t take my advice. They are 
all gone, and it’s the last meeting.” 

“Will you favour me so far as to say for 
what did they meet? What was the object 
of the gathering ?” 

“] suppose, sir, you are not a reader of 
the morning papers ?” 

“ Occasionally. Indeed I always glance 
at them.” 

“Well, sir, and has not your glance 
fallen upon the announcement of the ball 
— the grand ball to be given at the Rotun- 
do for the orphan asylum called the ‘ Rogues’ 
Redemptory,’ at Rathmines, at the head of 
whose patronesses stands my lady’s name ?” 

Haire shook his head in negative. 

“ And have you not come like the rest ° 
with an — for permission to at- 
tend the ball?” 

“No; I have come to speak to Lady 
Lendrick,— and by appointment too.” 

A faint but prolonged whistle expressed 
the usher’s astonishment, and he turned 
and whispered a few words toa footman at 
his side. He disappeared, and returned in 
a moment to say that her ladyship would 
see Mr. Haire. 

“T trust you will forgive me, sir,” said 
said Lady Lendrick—a very large, very 
showy, and still handsome woman — as she 
motioned him to be seated. “I got your 
card when my head was so full of this 
tiresome ball, and I made the absurd mis- 
take of supposing you came for tickets. 
You are, I think your note says, an old 
friend of Mr. Thomas Lendrick ?” 

“T am an old friend of his father’s, mad- 
am! The Chief Baron and myself were 
schoolfellows.” 

“Yes, yes; I have no doubt,” said she, 
hurriedly; “but from your note—TI have 
it here somewhere,” and she rummaged 
amongst a lot of papers that littered the 
table — “ your note gave me to understand 
that your visit to me regarded Mr. Thomas 
panel #0 4 and not the Chief Baron. It is 
possible, however, I may have mistaken 
sey meaning. I wish I could find it. I 
aid it out of my hand a moment ago. Oh, 
here it is! now we shall see which of us 
is right,” and with a sort of triumph she 
opened the letter and read aloud, slurring 
over the few commencing lines till she 
came to “ that I may explain to your lady- 
ship the circumstances by which Mr. Thom- 
as Lendrick’s home will for the present be 
broken up, and entreat of you to extend 
to his daughter the same kind interest and 
favour you have so constantly extended to 
her father.” “Now, sir, I hope I may 
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say that it is not J have been mistaken. If 
I read this passage aright, it bespeaks m 
consideration for a young lady who will 
shortly need a home and a protectress.” 

“TI suppose I expressed myself very ill. 
I mean, madam, I take it, that in my en- 
deavour not to employ any abruptness, I 
may have fallen into some obséurity. Shall 
I own, besides,” added he, with a tone of 
half-desperation in his voice, “that I had 
no fancy for this mission of mine at all — 
that I undertook it wholly against my 
will? Baron Lendrick’s broken health, 
my old friendship for him, his insistance, 
and you can understand what that is, eh ?” 
— he thought she was about to speak ; but 
she only gave a faint equivocal sort of 
smile, and he went on —‘* All these to- 
gether overcame my scruples, and I agreed 
to come.” He paused here as though he 
had made the fullest and most ample ex- 
planation, and that it was now her turn to 
speak. “ Well, sir,” said she, “go on: I 
am all ears for your communication.” 

“There it is: that’s the whole of it, 
madam. You are to understand distinctly 
that with the arrangement itself I had no 
concern whatever. Baron Lendrick never 
asked my advice : I never tendered it. I’m 
not sure that I should have concurred with 
his notions — but that’s nothing to the pur- 

ose; all that I consented to was to come 

ere, to tell you the thing is so, and why it 
is so— there ;” and with this he wiped his 
forehead, for the exertion had heated and 
fatigued him. 

“IT know I’m very dull, very slow of 
comprehension, and in compassion for this 
defect, will you kindly make your explana- 
tion a little, a very little, fuller? What is it 
that is so?” and she emphasized the last 
word with a marked sarcasm in her tone. 

“ Oh, I quite see that your ladyship may 
not quite like it. There is no reason why 

ou should like it—all things considered ; 
ut, after all, it may turn out very well. 
If she suit him, if she can hit it off with 
his temper— and she may — young folks 
have often more forbearance than older 
ones —there’s no saying what it may lead 


“Once for all, sir,” said she, haughtily, 
for her temper was sorely tried, “ what is 
this thing which I am not to like, and yet 
bound to bear?” 

“JT don’t think I said that; I trust I 
never said your ladyship was bound to 
bear anything. So well as I can recall the 


Chief Baron’s words, —and, God forgive 
me, but I wish I was —no matter what or 
where — when I heard them, —this is the 
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substance of what he said: ‘Tell her,’ 
meaning your ladyship—‘tell her that, 
rightly understood, the presence of my 
granddaughter as mistress of my house’ ” — 

“ What do you say, sir ?— is Miss Len- 
drick coming to reside at the Priory ?” 

“ Of course — what else have I been say- 
ing this half-hour ?” 

“To take the position of lady of the 
house?” said she, not deigning to notice 
his question. 

“ Just so, madam.” 

“T declare, sir, bold as the step is,”— 
she arose as she spoke, and drew herself 
haughtily up —*“ bold as the step is, it is 
not half so bold as your own courage in 
coming to tell of it. What the Chief 
Baron had not the hardihood to communi- 
cate in writing, you dare to deliver to me 
by word of mouth— you dare to announce 
to me that my place, the station I ought to 
fill, is to be occupied by another, and that 
whenever I pass the threshold of the Priory, 
I come as the guest of Lucy Lendrick! I 
do hope, sir, I may attribute to the con- 
fusion of your faculties —a confusion of 
which this short interview has given me 
proof—that you really never rightly ap- 
prehended the ignominy of the mission 
your friend intrusted to you.” 

“You're right there,” said he, placing 


‘both his hands on the side of his head; 


“confusion is just the name for it.” 

“Yes, sir; but I apprehend you must 
have undertaken this office in a calm mo- 
ment, and let me ask you how you could 
have lent yourself to such a task? You 
are aware, for the whole world is aware, 
that in living apart from the Chief Baron, 
I am yielding to a necessity imposed by his 
horrible, his insufferable temper ; now how 
long will this explanation be valid, if my 
place, in any respect, should be occupied by 
another? The isolation in which he now 
lives, his estrangement from the world, serve 
to show that he has withdrawn from society, 
and accepted the position of a recluse. 
Will this continue now ? will these be the 
habits of the house with a young lady at 
its head, free to indulge all the caprices of 
ignorant girlhood ? ‘I declare, sir, I won- 
der how a little consideration for your 
friend might not have led you to warn him 
against the indiscretion he was about to 
commit. The slight to me,” said she, sar- 
castically, and flushing deeply, “ it was pos- 
sible you might overlook; but I scarcely 
see how you could have forgotten the stain 
that must attach to that ‘large intellect — 





that wise and iy | great man.’ I am quot- 
ing a paragraph I read in the ‘ Post’ this 
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morning, with which, perhaps, you are fa- 
miliar.” 

“TI did not see it,” said Haire, helplessly. 

“T declare, sir, I was unjust enough to 
think you wrote it: I thought no one short 
of him who had come on your errand to- 
day could have been the author.” 

Well, I wish with all my heart I'd never 
come,” said he, with a melancholy gesture of 
his hands. 

“ I declare, sir, I am not surprised at your 
confession. I sup you are not aware 
that in the very moment adopted for this — 
this — this new establishment, there is some 
thing like studied insultto me. Itis only ten 
days ago I mentioned to the Chief Baron 
that my son, Colonel Sewell, was coming 
back from India on a sick leave. He hasa 
wife and three little children, and, like most 
soldiers, is not over well off. I suggested 
that, as the Priory was a large roomy house, 
with abundant space for many people with- 
out in the slightest degree interfering with 
each other, he should offer the Sewells to 
take them in. I said nothing more — noth- 
ing about ménage — no details of any kind. 
I simply said: ‘Couldn’t you give the 
Sewells the rooms that look out on the back 
lawn? Nobody ever enters them; even 
when you receive in the summer evenings 
they are not opened. It would be a great 
boon to an invalid to be housed so quietly, 
so removed from all noise and bustle.’ And 
to mark how I intended no more, I added, 
‘They wouldn't bore you, nor need you 
ever see them unless you wished for it.’ 
And what was his reply ? ‘Madam, I never 
liked soldiers. I’m not sure that his youn 
wife wouldn’t be displeasing to me, and 
a that his children would be insuffera- 

e.” 

“T said, ‘Let me take the dear children 
then.’ ‘Do, by all means, and their dear 
parents also,’ he broke in: ‘I should be in 
despair if I thought I had separated you.’ 
Yes, sir, I give you his very words. This 
wise and truly great man, or truly wise and 
great — which is it?—had nothing more 
generous nor more courteous to say to me 
than a sarcasm and an impertinence. Are 
you not proud of your friend ?” 

Never was there a more unlucky perora- 
tion, from the day when Lord Denman con- 
ducted an eloquent defence of a queen’s in- 
nocence by appealing to the unhappy illus- 
tration which called forth the touching 
words, “ Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone at her.” Never was there a 
more signal blunder than to ask this man to 
repudiate the friendship which had formed 
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“T should think I am proud of him, mad- 
am,” said he, rising and speaking with a 
boldness that amazed even himself. “ I was 
proud to be his class-fellow at school. I was 

roud to sit in the same division with him 
in college — proud when he won his gold 
medal and carried off his fellowship. It was 
a proud day to me when I saw him take his 
seat on the bench, and my heart nearly 
burst with pride when he placed me on his 
right hand at dinner and told the Benchers 
and the Bar that we had walked the road of 
life together, and that the grasp of my hand 
— he called it my honest hand—had been 
the ever-present earnest of each success he 
had achieved in his career. Yes, madam, 
I am very proud of him; and my heart 
must be cold indeed before I cease to be 
proud of him.” 

“T declare, sir, you astonish, you amaze 
me. I was well aware how that truly great 
and wise man had often inspired the elo- 
quence of attack. Many have assailed— 
many have vituperated him; but that any 
one should have delivered a panegyric on 
the inestimable value of his friendship! his 
friendship of all things!—is what I was 
not prepared for.” 

aire heard the ringing raillery of her 
laugh, he was stung by he knew not what 
tortures of her scornful impertinence ; bit- 
ter, biting words, very cruel words too, fell 
over and around him like a sort of hail; 
they beat on his face and rattled over his 
head and shoulders: he was conscious of a 
storm, and conscious too that he sought 
neither shelter nor defence, but only tried 
to fly before the hurricane, whither he 
knew not. 

How he quitted that room, descended the 
stairs, and escaped from the house, he never 
was able to recall. He was far away out- 
side the city wandering along through an 
unfrequented suberb ere he came to his full 
consciousness, murmuring to himself ever 
as he went— What a woman, what a wo- 
man! what a temper—ay, and what a 
tongue ! 

Without any guidance of his own — with- 
out any consciousness of it — he walked on 
and on, till he found himself at the gate- 
lodge of the Priory; a carriage was just 
passing in, and he —— to ask whose it 
was. It was the Chief Baron’s grand-daugh- 
ter, who had arrived that morning by train. 
He turned back when he heard this, and re- 
turned to town. ‘ Whether you like it or 
not, Lady Lendrick, it is done now, and 
there’s no good in carrying on the issue af- 
ter the verdict;” and with this reflection, 





the whole pride and glory of his life. 


embodying possibly as much wisdom as his 
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whole career had taught him, he hastened 
homeward, secretly determining, if he pos- 
sibly could, never io reveal anything to the 
Chief Baron of his late interview with La- 
dy Lendrick. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SORROWS AND PROJECTS. 


Dr. Lenprick and his son still lingered 
at the Swan’s Nest after Lucy’s departure for 
the Priory. Lendrick, with many things to 
arrange and prepare for his coming voyage, 
was still so overcome by the thought of 
breaking up his home and parting from his 
children, that he could not address his mind 
to anything like business. He would wan- 
der about for hours through the garden and 
the shrubberies, taking leave, as he called 
it, of his dear plants and flowers, and come 
back to the house, distressed and miserable. 
Often and often would he declare to Sir 
Brook, who was his guest, that the struggle 
was too much for him. “I never was a 
man of ardour or energy, and it is not now, 
when I have passed the middle term of life, 
that I am to hope for that spring and elas- 
tivity which were denied to my youth. 
Better for me send for Lucy, and stay where 
Iam; nowhere shall I be so happy again.” 
Then would come the sudden thought that 
all this was mere selfishness, that in this life 
of inaction and indolence he was making 
no provision for that dear girl he loved so 
well. Whatever hopes the reconciliation 
with his father might lead to would of 
course be utterly scattered to the winds by 
an act so full of disobedience as this. “ It 
is true,” thought he, “ I may fail abroad as 
I have failed at home. Success and I are 
scarcely on speaking terms — but the grand- 
father cannot leave the grand-daughter 
whom he has taken from her home, totally 
uncared and unprovided for.” 

As for young Tom, Sir Brook had pledged 
himself to take care of him. It was a vague 
expression enough ; it might mean anything, 
everything, or nothing. Sir Brook Foss- 


FOSSBROOKE. 


Many a time in the course of country- 
house life — at breakfast, as the post came 
in, and during the day, as a messenger would 
deliver a telegram — some great man would 
say, “ There is a vacancy there —such a 


one has died—so-and-so has_ retired. 
There’s a thing to suit you, Fossbrooke ,” 
—and Sir Brook would smile, say a word 
or two that implied nothing, and so would 
end the matter. If my “ Lord” ever retain- 
ed any memory of the circumstance some 
time after, it would be that he had offered 
something to Fossbrooke who wouldn’t take 
it, didn’t care for it. For so is it through- 
out life ; the event which to one is the veri- 
est trifle of the hour, is to another a fate and 
a fortune; and then, great folk who lead 
lives of ease and security are very prone to 
forget that humble men have often a pride 
very disproportioned to their condition, and 
are timidly averse to stretch out the hand 
for what it is just possible it may not be in- 
tended they should touch. 

At all events, Fossbrooke went his way 
through the world a mystery to many and a 
puzzle — some averring that it was a shame 
to his friends in power that he had “ got 
nothing,” others as stoutly declaring that 
he was one whom no office would tempt, 
nor would any place requite him for the 
loss of liberty and independence. 

He himself was well aware of each 
of these theories, but too proud to say 
a word to those who professed either of 
them. If, however, he was too haughty to 
ask for himself, he was by no means above 
being a suitor for his friends; and many a 
one owed to his active solicitude the ad- 
vancement which none stood more in need 
of than himself. 

“We shall make the Viceroy do some- 
thing for us, Tom,” he would say. “ Think 
over what it shall be — for that’s the inva- 
riable question — What is it you want? And 
it’s better far to say, Make me an archbish- 
op, than have to own that you want any- 





thing, and are, maybe, fit for nothing.” 
Though Lendrick was well disposed to- 


brooke had certainly, in worldly parlance, | wards Fossbrooke, and fully sensible of his 
not taken very good care of himself—far manly honesty and frankness, he could not 
from it; he had squandered and made away | help seeing that he was one of those impul- 


with two large estates and an immense sum 


| sive sanguine natures that gain nothing from 


in ready money. It was true he had friends | experience beyond the gift of companion- 


everywhere — some of them very great peo- 
ple with abundant influence, and_well able 
to help those they cared for ; but Fossbrooke 
was not one of those who ask ; and the world 
has not yet come to the millennial beatitude 
in which one’s friends importune them with 
inquiries how they are to be helped, what 
and where they wish for. 


ship. They acquire all that can make 
them delightful in society — boons they are 
—and especially to those whose more pru- 
dent temperament inclines them to employ 
their gifts more profitably. Scores of these 
self-made men, rich to overflowing with all 
that wealth could buy around them, would 





say, What a happy fellow was Fossbrooke! 
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what a blessing it was to have his nature, 
his spirits, buoyancy, and_such-like — to be 
able to enjoy life as he did. Perhaps ‘they 
believed all that they said, too—who knows ? 
When they made such speeches to himself, 
as they would at times, he heard them with 
the haughty humility of one who hears him- 
self praised for ‘that which the flatterer 
deems a thing too low for envy. He well 
understood how cheaply others estimated 
his wares, for they were a scrip that figured 
in no share-list, and never were quoted at 
a premium. 

endrick read him very correctly, and 
naturally thought that a more practical and 





a more worldly guide would have been bet- 
ter for Tom — some one to hold him back, 
not to urge him forward ; some one to whis- 
per prudence, restraint, denial, not daring, 
and dash, and indulgence. But somehow 
these flighty, imaginative, speculative men 
have very often a wonderful persuasiveness 
about them, and can give to the wildest 
dreams a marvellous air of substance and 
reality. A life so full of strange vicissi- 
tudes as Fossbrooke’s seemed a guarantee 
for any — no matter what — turn of fortune. 
Hear him tell of where he had been, what 
he had done, and with whom, and you at 
once felt you were in presence of one to 
whom no ordinary laws of worldly caution 
or _— applied. 

hat his life had compassed many failures 
and few successes was plain enough. He 
never sought to hide the fact. Indeed, he 
was candour itself in his confessions, only 
that he accompanied them by little expla- 
nations, showing the exact spot and moment 
in which he had lost the game. It was 


wonderful what credit he seemed to derive | | 


from these disclosures. It was like an hon- 
est trader showing his balance-sheet to prove 
that, but for the occurrence of such ills as 
no prudence could ward off, his condition 
must have been one of prosperity. 

Never did he say anything more truthful 
than that ‘the had not ever cared for mo- 
ney.” So long as he had it he used it lav- 
ishly, thoughtlessly, very often generously. 
When he ceased to have it, the want scarce- 
ly appeared to touch him personally. In- 
deed, it was only when some necessity pre- 
sented itself to aid this one, or extricate 
that, he would suddenly remember his im- 
potence to be of use, and then the sting 
of his poverty would sorely pain him. 

Like all men who have suffered reverses, 
he had to experience the different accept- 
ance he met with in his days of humble for- 
tune from what greeted him in his era of 
prosperity. Ifhe felt this, none could de- 
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tect it. His bearing and manner betrayed 
nothing of such consciousness. A very 
slight increase of stateliness might possibly 
have marked him in his poverty, and an air 
of more reserved dignity, which showed it- 
self in his manner to strangers. In all other 
respects he was the same. 

That such a character should have exer- 
cised a great influence over a young man 
like Tom Lendrick — ardent, impetuous, and 
desirous of adventure — was not strange. 

“We must make a fortune for Lucy, 
Tom,” said Sir Brook. “ Your father’s na- 
ture is too fine strung to be a money-maker, 
and she must be cared for.” This was a 
desire which he continued to utter day after 
day ; and though Fossbrooke_ usually smoked 
on after he had said it without any intima- 
tion as to where, and when, and how this 
same fortune was to be amassed, Tom Len- 
drick placed the most implicit faith in the as- 
surance that it would be done “ somehow.” 

One morning as Lendrick was walking 
with his son in the garden, making, as he 
called it, his farewell visit to his tulips and 
moss-roses, he asked Tom if any fixed plan 
had been decided on as to his future. 

“We have got several, sir. The difficulty 
is the choice. Sir Brook was at one time 
very full of buying a great tract in Donegal, 
and stocking it.with all sorts of wild animals. 
We began with deer, antelopes, and cha- 
mois ; and last night we got to wolves, bears, 
and a tiger. We were to have a most com- 
modious shooting-box, and invite parties to 
come and sport, who, instead of going to 
Bohemia, the Rocky Mountains, and to 
Africa, would find all their savagery near 
home, and pay us splendidly for the privi- 
ege. 

i There are some difficulties in the plan, 

it is true; our beasts might not be easy to 
keep within bounds. The jaguar might 
make an excursion into the market-town ; 
the bear might eat a butcher. Sir Brook, 
besides, doubts if Jere could be preserved 
under the game laws. He has sent a case 
to Brewster for his opinion.” 

“ Don’t tell me of such absurdities,” said 
Lendrick, trying to repress his quiet laugh. 
“T want you to speak seriously and rea- 
sonably.” 

“T assure you, sir, we have the whole de- 
tails of this on paper, even to the cost of the 
beasts, and the pensions to the widows of 
the keepers that may be devoured. Another 
plan that we had, and it looked plausible 
enough too, was to take out a patent for a 
wonderful medical antidote. As Sir Brook 
says, there is nothing like a patent medi- 
cine to make a man rich; and by good luck 
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he is possessed of the materials for one. He 
has the secret for curing the bite of the rat- 
tlesnake. He got it from a Tuscarora In- 
dian, who, I believe, was a sort of father-in- 
law to him. Three applications of this to 
the wound have never been known to 
fail.” 

“But we are not infested with rattle- 
enakes, Tom.” 

“ That’s true, sir. We thought of that, 
and decided that we should alter the pro- 
spectus of our Company, and we have call- 
ed it ‘ The antidote to an evil of stupendous 
magnitude and daily recurrence.’ 

“ A new method of flotation in water, by 
inflating the cellular membrane to produce 
buoyancy; a translation of the historical plays 
of Shakespeare into Tonga, for the interest- 
ing inhabitants of those islands; artificial 
rainfall, by means of the voltaic battery : 
these are a few of his jottings down in a| 
little book in manuscript he has entitled | 
‘ Things to be Done.’ 





“ His favourite project, however, is one 
he has revolved for years in his mind, and 
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“T know, father,” cried he, “ what you 
mean. I know well how wild and flighty 
these things appear; but if you had only 
heard them from him — had you but listen- 
ed to his voice, and heard him speak of his 
own doubts and fears— how he canvasses, 
not merely the value of his project, but 
what the world will say. of it, and of him — 
how modestly he rates himself— how free 
of all the cantof the discoverer he is— how 
simply he enters into explanations— how 
free to own the difficulties that bar success, 
— I say, if you had experienced these, I feel 
sure you would not escape from him with- 
out catching some of that malady of specu- 
lation which has so long beset him. ie is 
one less disposed to trust him that he makes 
no parade of these things. Indeed, they are 
his deepest, most inviolable secrets. In his 
intercourse with the world, no one has ever 
heard him allude to one of these projects, 
and I have given him my solemn pledge not 
to speak of them, save to you.” 

“ It is a reason to think better of the man, 
Tom, but not to put more faith in the dis- 


he is fully satisfied that it contains the | coveries.” 


germ of boundless wealth. 


It has been | “T believe I take the man and his work 





shown, he says, that in the smoke issuing | together; at all events, when I am along 
from the chimneys of great smelting furna- with him, and listening to him, he carries 
ces, particles of subtilized metal are carried' me away captive, and I am ready to em- 
away to the amount of thousands of pounds | bark in any enterprise he suggests. Here 
sterling: not merely is the quantity great, | he comes, with two letters, I see, in his hand. 
but the qualilty, as might be inferred, is of| Did you ever see a man less like a visiona- 
the most valuable and precious kind. To ry, father? Is not every trait of his mark- 
arrest and precipitate this waste is his pro-|ed with thought and struggle?” This was 





ject, and he has been for years making ex- 
periments to this end. He has at length, 
he believes, arrived at the long-sought-for 
problem, and as he possesses a lead mine in 
the island of Sardinia, he means that we 
should set out there, and at once begin ope- 
rations.” 

Dr. Lendrick shook his head gravely as 
he listened; indeed, Tom’s manner in de- 
tailing Sir Brook’s projects was little caleu- 
ted to inspire serious confidence. 


| not the way Tom’s father read Fossbrooke, 


but there was no time to discuss the point 
| further. 

“A letter for each of you,” said Sir 
Brook, handing them; and then taking out 
a cigar, he strolled down an alley, while 
they were engaged in reading. 

“ We have got a tenant at last,” said Len- 
drick. “ The Dublin house-agent has found 
some one who will take the place as it 
stands; and now, to think of my voyage.” 





